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THE ROLE OF THE CATTLE TRAILS 


BY WAYNE GARD 


EBRASKANS, no less than Texans, are familiar with 
the bawling of steers on their way to market. Nowa- 
days the beef animals are confined in the slatted 

stock cars of a freight train or in big motor trucks. They 
are headed for stockyards and packing plants in cities like 
Omaha, Kansas City, and Chicago. 


Today it takes a bit of imagination to picture the era 
in which cattle and other livestock were taken to market 
on foot. Yet that kind of marketing, which in America 
began in colonial times, lasted longer than the present one 
of power vehicles has prevailed thus far. The earlier mov- 
ing of cattle and other meat animals on the hoof affected 
the development of the country in many ways. 


Although cattle trailing often is associated with the 
Lone Star State, Texans make no claim to having innovated 
that means of moving herds from one place to another. The 
trailirg of cattle and sheep to markets, to the ranges of 
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new owners, or to and from summer pastures goes back 
beyond the day of Abraham. In the New World, in 1540, 
Coronado brought into what later became the United States 
large herds of cattle and sheep. They were intended to 
supply meat for his expedition in search of fabled cities 


of gold. 


Trailing cattle to market on the Atlantic seaboard be- 
gan at least as early as 1655. In the spring of that year, 
John Pynchon and his cowboy helpers took from Spring- 
field to Boston, over a trail known as the Bay Path, a herd 
of stall-fattened cattle. By 1700, farmers in many sections 
of New England were trailing cattle and hogs to the cities 
for slaughter. Soon those who lived farther south began 
making similar drives to Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Charleston. 


After 1800, as the frontier was pushed westward, 
farmers began making longer drives from Kentucky and 
Ohio. In the 1820’s, stockmen took herds from Ohio and 
Indiana to Baltimore. Sometimes they trailed cattle and 
hogs together over backwoods roads. Except for the boss 
and perhaps a flanker, who rode horseback and carried 
blacksnake whips, the men were afoot. At night they 
bedded the herds at farms, where the owners bought corn 
for them. The animals forded most of the streams, cross- 
ing others by ferry. Some of the trails they used became 
later the routes of railroads. 


In the 1830’s and 1840’s, large cattle herds from IIli- 
nois and Missouri were trailed to Chicago and to Buffalo, 
Boston, and other eastern cities. By the outbreak of the 
Civil War, railroads were hauling cattle across the eastern 
states, but some still were taken to market afoot. In the 
fall of 1863, Walt Whitman watched a large herd raising 
dust as it was taken through the streets of Washington. 
Men on horseback, he noted, cracked whips and shouted. 
Some of them led the cattle with a wild, pensive call, 
“between the cooing of a pigeon and the hoot of an owl.” 


The assumption that the trailing of cattle from Texas 
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began only after the Civil War is, of course, erroneous. 
The trailing after the war marked an increase in an ac- 
tivity that had been going on for several decades. Even 
under Spanish and Mexican rule, a few small drives had 
been made to Louisiana. This trailing increased during 
the period of the Texas Republic. 


Just when the first Texas cattle were trailed north is 
uncertain. A herd of fifteen hundred was said to have been 
taken to Missouri in 1842, but the first northward drive 
of definite record was made in 1846. In that year, Edwin 
Piper took a thousand head to Ohio. 


While other northward drives followed, the demand 
for beef by the influx of gold-seekers to California led to 
long drives from Texas to the Pacific Coast. From 1849 
to 1860 a number of herds were pointed west over trails 
made hazardous by lack of grass and water and by the 
attacks of Apache raiders. 


Meanwhile, drives to Louisiana and to the north con- 
tinued and, in the 1850’s, increased in volume. The trailing 
to the north during this period was largely over the Shaw- 
nee Trail, which crossed the Red River at Rock Crossing 
near Preston. It led through the eastern part of the Indian 
Territory, past Fort Gibson, and on to various points in 
Kansas and Missouri. Some of the herds were trailed on 
to Quincy or Chicago, and a few were taken to New York. 


Most of the cattle from Texas were half-wild Long- 
horns, some of which had been captured in the brush coun- 
try. They were descended mainly from Spanish cattle that 
had gone wild, but they had a small mixture of blood from 
British breeds that early settlers had brought from the 
older states. The toughness that made them good animals 
for the long trails did not enhance them in the eyes of 
some buyers. 


In St. Louis in 1854 the Intelligencer noted that 
scrawny steers trailed five hundred miles from Texas could 
be sold at fifteen dollars each only because they had been 
raised on grass alone. “They never ate an ear of corn in 
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their lives,” it added. “An attempt was made to feed them 
corn and provender at the stockyards, but they ran away 
from it. Texas cattle are about the nearest to wild animals 
of any now driven to market. We have seen some buffaloes 
that were more civilized.” 


In New York four years later, the Times remarked 
that some recently arrived Texas cattle “were barely able 
to cast a shadow.” They would not weigh anything, it 
added, “were it not for their horns, which were useful in 
preventing them from crawling through fences.” A week 
later the same newspaper reported that among the arriving 
cattle were “140 from Texas, said to have been grazed in 
Illinois, but it must have been by the roadside as they 
came along. Their appearance indicated that they had 
tasted little even of the prairie grass.” 


In 1853 those Texas drovers who took their herds 
north began to be plagued by trouble in Kansas and Mis- 
souri. This was because their Longhorns, although them- 
selves immune to the livestock disease then called Texas 
fever, carried ticks that gave the fever to cattle in the 
territory through which the herds passed. So many Kan- 
sas and Missouri cattle became infected with this disease 
that the farmers demanded laws to stop the trailing from 
Texas. In some places they formed angry mobs to turn 
back the herds. In several cases they killed Texans who 
refused to obey their orders. 


The outbreak of war in 1861 stopped nearly all the 
trailing except for some to feed Confederate forces, a few 
drives to Mexico, and a little contraband trailing, even to 
New Orleans. After the war, the returning soldiers found 
much of Texas a vast reservoir of Longhorn cattle in vari- 
ous stages of wildness. As their Confederate money was 
worthless and gold was scarce, many farmers and ranch- 
men began to gather cattle to trail to northern markets. 


The drovers who pointed their herds north in 1866, 
in larger volume than ever before, ran into worse trouble 
than before the war when they reached Kansas and Mis- 
souri. Many herds were stopped and had to graze for the 
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winter in the northern part of the Indian Territory. It 
became apparent that a new trail would have to be opened. 
The new route would have to be west of the settlements 
and thus avoid trouble with farmers over Texas fever. 


While Texas drovers talked of the need for a new 
trail, a young Illinois cattle dealer, Joseph G. McCoy, be- 
gan doing something about it. In the summer and early 
fall of 1867, he established at Abilene, Kansas, on the 
Union Pacific Railroad (later to become the Kansas Pa- 
cific), a new cattle market that was beyond most of the 
farm settlements. He invited Texas drovers to bring their 
cattle to his market by a new and more westerly route 
that later came to be called the Chisholm Trail. 


This trail, which in time carried more cattle than any 
other, took its name from the fact that, from the central 
part of the Indian Territory to Wichita, it followed the 
wagon tracks of a Scotch-Cherokee trader, Jesse Chisholm. 
From its opening in the fall of 1867, it increased its load 
every year to the peak year of 1871. After that, Abilene 
citizens asked the drovers to use other markets. They had 
concluded that the cattle business was not worth the crime 
and vice it brought to their town. 


In the next few years, the Chisholm Trail business 
was divided between Ellsworth and Wichita. Later it went 
to Dodge City and Caldwell. In 1876 a rival route, the 
Western Trail, was opened to Dodge City and began han- 
dling an increasing number of herds. A fork of the Chis- 
holm Trail also helped to supply this new market. 


Later there were still other trails, some farther west 
and others extending from the Kansas cow towns to Colo- 
rado, Nebraska, and the territories to the north and north- 
west. Not all the Texas cattle trailed to Kansas were 
shipped to Kansas City or Chicago stockyards or to Illinois 
feeding pens. Many went to stock new ranges that were 
being opened to ranching as the hide hunters cleared them 
of buffaloes. The Texas cattle were cheap and could go 
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through most winters with little, if any, supplemental 
feeding. 


In their trailing of cattle, the Texas drovers developed 
a few techniques of their own. From the early cow hunts, 
they perfected the roundup; and, partly from the Mexican 
vaqueros, they became experts in roping. They also worked 
out new methods for handling herds on the trail. Each 
man had several horses, including one good for night work. 
The herd was strung out on the trail, perhaps for half a 
mile, to avoid crowding and consequent overheating. Two 
trusted cow hands rode in the lead, one on each side, as 
pointers. Behind them, at intervals, rode the swing men 
and the flank riders, to keep the cattle in order. In the 
dusty rear were the unenvied drag men to prod the lag- 
gards. 


Individual cattle tended to keep about the same posi- 
tions in the strung-out herd. Ambitious steers that kept in 
the lead often were useful in starting the herd across a 
river or into a corral. Some drovers belled them and took 
them back to Texas to use the next season. The importance 
of having good lead steers was shown in an item in the 
Dallas Herald in the spring of 1873. A herd of twelve 
hundred cattle stampeded within the town of Dallas. That 
is, all but two of them did. “The two that didn’t take 
fright,” reported the Herald, “had led the drove from the 
time its owners started out. During the alarm of the rest 
of the drove, they stood motionless. The drivers had the 
satisfaction of seeing the frightened cattle return and 
gather ’round the more composed leaders.” 


For the cowboy, the trail was a road to high adven- 
ture. It carried him to new scenes and often to exciting 
encounters. For years afterward he would sing: 

I woke up one morning on the old Chisholm Trail, 
Rope in my hand and a cow by the tail. 


Feet in the stirrups and seat in the saddle, 
I hung and rattled with them Longhorn cattle. 


The drive from Texas to Kansas took a month or more, 
depending on the part of Texas from which the herd started 
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and the luck the outfit met on the way. The cost usually 
was estimated at a dollar a head. On the trails there were 
no farms to sell warm meals to the drovers and corn for 
the cattle. The Longhorns were used to living on grass, 
and usually they could find enough along the trail. Some- 
times they would be stopped for a day or two to fatten on 
lush grass in the Indian Territory, even though that was 
forbidden. 


Food for the men came from the chuck wagon, a Texas 
invention. In some of the early trailing, provisions and a 
few cooking utensils were carried by a pack mule. Soon 
after the Civil War, drovers began adapting wagons for 
trail use, the hinged rear end opening down to form a table 
for the cook. After that, those who still used pack mules 
were scorned as “greasy sack outfits” and their mules as 
“long-eared chuck wagons.” 


The chuck wagon was well suited to the drovers’ needs. 
Wide tires helped it to go through mud and sand. Extra 
sideboards gave space for the men’s bedrolls and other 
equipment. The chuck box at the back served as a cup- 
board. Usually the wagon carried a keg of water, and 
sometimes it was underslung with a hammock or “possum 
belly” for firewood. 


An early description of a chuck wagon was given by 
a writer who watched one being loaded in front of the 
grocery stores at Matagorda, Texas, early in 1874. He 
noted: 

The outfit of a Texas drover is a scientific fit. There 
seldom is a cover to the wagon— it’s too much trouble. The 
whole is exposed to public gaze. There are kegs of molasses, 
jugs of vinegar, boxes of bacon, sugar, and a variety of other 
provisions. Some things are strapped to the sides in a helter- 


skelter but perfectly secure manner. Sometimes bundles of 
kindling are tied to the hind axle. 


A good cook was an asset to any trail boss. One who 
could provide tender steaks, fluffy sourdough biscuits, and 
tasty son-of-a-gun stew could do much to keep the men 
contented while far from home and deprived of the enter- 
tainment offered by frontier cow towns. 
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Most of the trailing was done in the spring and early 
summer, starting as soon as the new grass was high enough 
to support the herds. Other drives were made in the fall, 
after rains had made the grass green again. 


The cattle were especially nervous during the first day 
or two of the drive, but soon they became accustomed to 
the routine. In June, 1854, Tom Candy Ponting and Wash- 
ington Malone were trailing 150 fat Longhorn beeves east 
from Illinois. They happened to enter the village of Attica, 
Indiana, on a Sunday morning. “Just as we got between 
two churches,” Ponting recalled, “both bells began to ring. 
I was near the head and stopped the oxen. I talked to the 
cattle as if they were children. They listened a moment 
and then moved on.” 


Yet handling cattle on the trail was not always that 
easy. Flooded streams often brought danger and delay, 
and quicksands might appear in new places. Careful use 
of men on horseback and of lead steers was needed to in- 
duce the cattle to wade into a river and start swimming. 
In the middle of the stream the cattle might start swim- 
ming around in a circle instead of going on across. Then 
the trail hands would have to go in on their most depend- 
able horses and try to break up the mill before the fright- 
ened cattle became exhausted and were drowned. The cow- 
boy’s highest tribute to a mount was to call him “a horse 
to ride the river with.” 


As hazardous as the river crossings were the stam- 
pedes. No matter how trail-broken the herd had become, 
anything that startled one or more of the Longhorns could 
panic the whole herd into one of those wild and unpre- 
dictable rushes. A stampede, or “stompede” as the trail 
hand was likely to call it, could be set off by any unusual 
sound or smell. It might be the crackling of a dead stick, 
the snort of a horse, or the sudden howl of a wolf. Ma- 
rauding Indians might burn a sack of buffalo hair on the 
windward side of a herd to start the cattle running. 


Stampedes were much more common at night. For 
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that reason, the trail boss tried to choose a bedding ground 
with no nearby cliff over which the cattle might tumble 
in the darkness. Those trail hands on night duty often 
hummed or sang lullabies to keep the cattle asleep. De- 
spite every precaution, though, a frightening thunderclap 
might have them up and off in an instant. 


When that happened, every man in the outfit dashed 
for his horse and started out after the rushing brutes. 
Riding alongside the leaders, the horsemen often tried to 
turn the cattle into a circle and thus put the herd into a 
mill. Yet they dared not push them into too compact a 
mass lest those in the center be trampled or suffocated. 
They ended the mill as soon as they could to keep the 
cattle from losing weight. Sometimes it would be several 
days before the whole herd could be reassembled, even if 
all the bunches could be found. 


In any stampede, the trail hands had to be careful not 
to be caught in front of the rushing cattle. That might 
mean quick death from trampling, although, if the stam- 
peding Longhorns saw a horse or a fallen rider in time, 
they might split ranks and go around. For a fellow who 
was unhorsed in front of a crazed herd, Mark Reeves had 
a bit of advice. All the fallen puncher needed to do, said 
Reeves, was to bend over, facing the oncoming cattle, hold 
his hat between his teeth, and shake his coattails over his 
back. But most cowboys were less than eager to test that 
advice, especially at night. 


An equally dreaded hazard was raiding by Indians. 
Sometimes there were white rustlers along the trail, but 
they were greatly outnumbered by the redskin marauders, 
especially during the early days of trailing. Although the 
Indians preferred buffalo meat, hunting it was less easy 
than stampeding a passing herd of Texas cattle and making 
off with some of the steers. Often the Indians were even 
more interested in the spare horses of the trail outfit and 
would raid the camp and run off as many of them as they 
could. 
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In the later years of trail driving, the Indians did less 
raiding than begging and blackmailing. Usually the trail 
boss could satisfy them with two or three steers. When 
he could, he gave them strays from another herd or lame 
animals that were having trouble keeping up with the drive. 
Some of the tribes imposed fees for allowing herds to cross 
their reservations, but the drovers often evaded such taxes. 


For the men who rode the trail, the days were long 
and tiring. By the time they reached some market town 
in Kansas, they were ready to celebrate. They had been 
in the saddle for weeks, with monotonous diet, no women, 
and no entertainment beyond the nightly howling of the 
coyotes. Their wants were met quickly. Abilene, which 
had been a sleepy village of a dozen log cabins, roofed 
with dirt, and a few business buildings, became in a few 
weeks a riotous cow town. Soon it had eleven saloons with 
gambling rooms in the back, several dance halls, and a 
whole colony of sporting women. 


The frontier Texas cowboy liked to wear his pistols 
wherever he went and to fire them whenever the spirit 
moved him. Residents of the cow towns soon became aware 
of that habit. Young J. B. Edwards, who delivered ice to 
the Abilene saloons, saw much of this revelry. He recalled: 

When a man from Texas got too much tanglefoot aboard 

he was liaodle under the least provocation to use his six- 

shooters. Not less than two were always hanging from his 

belt. If his fancy told him to shoot, he did so—into the air 

or at anything he saw. A plug hat would bring a volley 

from him at any time, drunk or sober. 

The various trails out of Texas carried an estimated 
nine or ten million cattle. This appears to be the largest 
migration of domestic animals in recorded history. Even 
after railroads were available, the trailing continued for 
a decade, although in diminishing volume. Texas acquired 
railroads to the north and east in time for the 1873 trail- 
ing season, and a rail line tapped the Chisholm Trail at 
Fort Worth in the summer of 1876. 


Fairly large rail shipments were made from Fort 
Worth, Dallas, and Denison. Fort Worth shipped 51,923 
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head in 1877, the first full year in which it had a railroad. 
Yet the rail shipments were only a fraction of the trail 
herds. The railroads did not have enough stock cars to 
carry them all. In addition, rough roadbeds, protruding 
horns, and inexpert handling often led to injury of the 
cattle. 


That was an era in which some of the Texas railroads 
were in the control of financial manipulators in New York. 
Officials of the roads were too busy extending their lines 
and selling shares of stock to go after the cattle business 
or to offer attractive rates. Repeatedly the Fort Worth 
Democrat took to task the Texas railroads for not soliciting 
cattle shipments as did the Kansas roads, whose agents 
were active in Texas. “A do-nothing policy will not secure 
the cattle trade for any line,” that newspaper said in 1876. 
“If our Texas roads want this traffic, they must compete 
for it.” 


At that time, comparative costs favored trail driving. 
Said the Democrat: 

Two thousand head of cattle, or one hundred carloads, 
cost by the Missouri, Kansas and Texas to St. Louis $10,000, 
and by the Texas and Pacific $11,500—a difference of $1,500 
in favor of the Missouri, Kansas and Texas. To drive two 
thousand head to Kansas costs $1,000. Thence by rail to St. 
Louis $7,500, total $8,500—a difference in favor of the Kan- 
sas routes of $1,500 over the Missouri, Kansas and Texas 
and $3,000 over the Texas and Pacific. These differences 
are altogether too great. So long as they exist, we may look 
for the trade to go where it has always gone—to Kansas. 


The decline of trail driving in the late 1870’s and early 
1880’s came not so much from the competition of railroads 
as from the westward extension of farms and fenced 
ranches. The push of settlers into the plains of Kansas 
had led to the extension of quarantine lines, leaving only 
Dodge City and Caldwell as trail markets in that state. 
Even in Texas, barbed-wire fences were being built around 
many pastures, some of them crossing the cattle trails. 
After the season of 1884, the Chisholm Trail was virtually 
closed. Dodge City, still at the head of the Western Trail, 
had its big year as a cow town in 1885. Stockmen asked 
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Congress to establish a national trail through eastern Colo- 
rado, but their plea went unheeded. 


The 1880’s, in addition to bringing more settlers and 
fences to the frontier, saw the building of new railroads. 
All through that decade, the rail lines carried an increasing 
share of the cattle moved from Texas to northern markets 
and to new ranges. Gradually rain and wind erased the 
hoof marks on the trails, and grass began to reach over 
the beaten paths. Even the river crossings became hard 
to find as some streams changed their courses and as new 
growths of willows and cottonwoods appeared on the banks. 


On the nation’s economy, the trails had made a more 
lasting impression. The Longhorns taken over them from 
Texas had enlarged the business of cattle feeding in Illinois 
and elsewhere. They also had spurred the starting of cattle 
ranches on the northern ranges. The new spreads in Ne- 
braska, Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, and the Dakotas 
were stocked largely with cattle that had been walked all 
the way from Texas. 


This effect of the trail drives was noticed especially 
in Wyoming. The editor of the Cheyenne Leader reported 
that the season of 1871, the peak year of the Chisholm 
Trail, was “a memorable one in the stock business on the 
plains. Its success was doubted by many newcomers, but 
the year has closed with their unlimited confidence in the 
complete practicality and profits of stock growing and 
winter grazing. The number of cattle is double, if not 
four times larger than in 1869.” 


In Wyoming and adjoining states, the trails brought 
not only cattle to stock the plains and the mountain valleys 
but ponies for use in tending the northern herds. Some of 
the Texas cow hands who had come up with the herds 
stayed on to work. Mastery of the arts of roping and 
branding enabled them to command high wages. More than 
a few of the transplanted Texans set up homesteads and 
began acquiring herds of their own. 


The ‘trail driving filled a need for more beef and 
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brought the price down for the housewife. Although some 
of the early Texas beef was tough and had to be sold at 
a discount, the feeding of Longhorn steers in the Midwest 
soon overcame that handicap. As early as 1869, two years 
after the opening of the Chisholm Trail, the directors of 
the Union Stockyards and Transit Company in Chicago 
noted the change. In their third annual report, they ob- 
served that consumers “demand this Texas stock as it les- 
sens to them the price of beef.” 


Before the trails were closed, the upgrading of Texas 
cattle by the use of bulls of British breeds had further 
improved the quality of the beef. On thousands of Ameri- 
can dining tables, beef had replaced pork as the chief meat 
item. The trail drives were a major factor in that change. 


Even Europe felt the impact of the American cattle 
trails. In the 1870’s, Texas beef began to reach Europe 
in large quantities. Ships carried it on the hoof, in tubs, 
in tin cans, and in the form of frozen sides. While con- 
sumers welcomed it, European cattle raisers became aroused 
against this competition from across the Atlantic. In sev- 
eral countries they induced their governments to bar im- 
ported beef by means of high tariffs or quarantines based 
on imagined diseases. 


In the American Midwest, the trail drives spurred the 
growth of Chicago and Kansas City as centers for beef 
packing. Although Cincinnati had remained the chief meat- 
packing city until after the Civil War, Chicago had done 
some slaughtering as early as 1820, shipping meat over the 
lakes to Detroit, Buffalo, and Rochester. 


By 1850, Chicago had three small stockyards. Drovers 
often grazed their herds in pastures just west of the Chi- 
cago River before trailing them into the city. The Union 
Stockyards, owned principally by the nine railroads then 
entering Chicago, began business on Christmas Day, 1865. 
Beef packing there took a big spurt two years later as 
Texas Longhorns began coming in by the trainload from 
the head of the Chisholm Trail at Abilene. 
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Meanwhile the profit to be made by packing beef did 
not go unnoticed in Kansas City. A small packing plant 
was built there in 1859, in the period of the Shawnee Trail; 
but the Civil War had ended its operation. In 1868, as 
Texas Longhorns from the Chisholm Trail came in from 
Abilene, a new plant was built. In the following year, 
Kansas City handled three million dollars in cattle money. 


In 1871, Kansas City, with seven railroads, had four 
packing plants in operation. A now-familiar name was 
brought in when one of the plants was leased that year 
to the Milwaukee meat-packing firm of Plankinton and 
Armour. As its meat business grew, Kansas City built two 
lavish gambling houses for entertaining visiting cowmen. 


The trail drives spurred the building of more Western 
rail lines and affected the routes of some of them. Rival 
roads hastened to tap the trails. Others built into the Texas 
cattle country, foreseeing the day when beeves would be 
taken to market by rail instead of on foot. 


The trails also gave incentive to the development of 
refrigerator cars and the canning of meat. The first re- 
frigerator car, which appeared in 1867, the year the Chis- 
holm Trail was blazed, was a mere icebox on wheels. Direct 
contact with the ice caused the meat to become discolored 
and to spoil soon after its removal. Before long, improved 
cars kept the ice and the meat in separate compartments. 
In the summer of 1869, George H. Hammond began ship- 
ping refrigerated meat from Chicago to Boston. Twelve 
years later, Gustavus F. Swift was doing such shipping on 
a larger scale. The use of refrigerator cars and the canning 
of meat encouraged the building of packing plants in such 
cities as Omaha, Wichita, and Fort Worth, which were near 
the sources of beef. 


For the cattle-raising sections of Texas, the trails of- 
fered a way of escape from the poverty in which the Civil 
War had left the state. The trails enabled the cowmen to 
convert into cash the Longhorns that were overrunning 
many ranges. By selling surplus cattle, along with the 
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annual yield, many could pay their debts. Some sold enough 
trail animals to buy land for new ranches, to build fences 
and windmills, and to bring in better breeding stock. 


Travel up and down the trails also helped to heal the 
animosity that the abolition movement and the Civil War 
had engendered. Joseph G. McCoy observed in 1874 that 
the cattle trade was a means “of bringing about an era of 
better feeling between Northern and Texas men by bring- 
ing them in contact with each other in commercial trans- 
actions. The feelings today existing in the breasts of all 
men from both sections are better than they were six years 
ago.” 


Even for the cowboy, who viewed the cattle drive less 
as a business venture than as a lark, the trails had lasting 
rewards. Every puncher carried memories of far horizons, 
winding rivers, faithful mounts, and thundering stampedes. 
He had survived dangers that made the hazards of a more 
settled life seem tame. He had stories of buffaloes and 
Indians that grandchildren would ask for again and again. 
He might sing: 

With my knees in the saddle and my seat in the sky, 
I'll quit punchin’ cattle in the sweet by-and-by; 


but he would treasure to his last moment the vision of a 
Longhorn herd strung out on the green prairie or bedded 
down for the night under the gleaming stars. 


Today few traces of the old cattle trails remain. They 
live on in song and story and in many an outstanding 
canvas. Yet the last word on the great trail drives and 
the men who made them has not been said. They still 
offer grist for forms of art above the level of the gun- 
smoke writers who have exploited them in pulp stories 
and on the movie screen. They could be a backdrop for 
a musical show as satisfying and as successful as “Okla- 
homa!” or for a great novel. We at least can hope that 
someone will provide for our children an immortal epic 
of the trail drive. 








SOME WIDELY PUBLICIZED WESTERN 
POLICE OFFICERS 


BY NYLE H. MILLER 


YATT Earp, one of the top cowtown police officers 
on TV today, was televised for a couple of years 
as marshal of Wichita, with Marsh Murdock, pub- 

lisher of the Wichita Eagle, trailing him from one situation 
to another, recording his brilliant accomplishments in the 
columns of the Eagle. 


This characterization, and other parts of the program, 
were noticeably at variance with the picture contemporary 
records give of the original Wyatt. I was disturbed by 
these discrepancies and accordingly I began a systematic 
search, which continues in spare moments, into the lives 
of Earp and some of the other Western police badge wearers 
made famous by TV. A number of interesting contradic- 
tions between fact and fiction have turned up. 


How much space did the Eagle really give to the work 
of Wyatt Earp? A check of the files during Earp’s actual 
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tenure in Wichita shows that newspaper giving him a 
couple of brief mentions, and nothing more. There were 
no long stories in the Hagle covering Wyatt’s supposedly 
outstanding police work, even though viewers received that 
impression from television. 


The Wichita Beacon, on the other hand, mentioned 
Earp five times. The longest favorable article giving Earp 
full credit for an arrest appeared May 12, 1875: 


On Tuesday evening of last week, policeman Erp [sic], 
in his rounds ran across a chap whose general appearance 
and get up answered to a description given of one W. W. 
Compton, who was said to have stolen two horses and a mule 
from the vicinity of Le Roy, in Coffey county. Erp took 
him in tow, and inquired his name. He gave it as “Jones.” 
This didn’t satisfy the officer, who took Mr. Jones into the 
Gold Room, on Douglass avenue, in order that he might fully 
examine him by lamp light. Mr. Jones not liking the looks 
of things, lit out, running to the rear of Denison’s stables. 
Erp fired one shot across his poop deck to bring him to, to 
use a naughty-cal phrase, and just as he did so, the man 
cast anchor near a clothes line, hauled down his colors and 
surrendered without firing a gun. The officer laid hold of 
him before he could recover his feet for another run, and 
taking him to the jail placed him in the keeping of the 
sheriff. On the way “Jones” acknowledged that he was the 
man wanted... . , 


The Beacon carried three other mentions of Earp and 
police work before this unfavorable article appeared on 
April 5, 1876: 


On last Sunday night a difficulty occurred between Po- 
liceman Erp [sic] and Wm. Smith, candidate for city mar- 
shal. Erp was arrested for violation of the peace and order 
of the city and was fined on Monday afternoon by his honor 
Judge Atwood, $30 and cost, and was relieved from the po- 
lice force. Occurring on the eve of the city election, and hav- 
ing its origin in the canvass, it aroused general! partisan in- 
terest throughout the city. The rumors, freely circulated 
Monday morning, reflected very severely upon [Mike Meag- 
her] our city marshal. It was stated and quite... generally 
credited that it was a put up job on the part of the city 
marshal and his assistant, to put the rival candidate for 
marshal hors de combat and thus remove an obstacle in the 
way of the re-election of the city marshal. These rumors, we 
say, were quite largely credited, notwithstanding their es- 
sential improbability and their inconsistency with the well 
known character of Mike Meagher, who is noted for his 
manly bearing and personal courage. The evidence before 
the court fully exhonorated [sic] Meagher from the charge 
of a‘cowardly conspiracy to mutilate and disable a rival 
candidate, but showed that he repeatedly ordered his sub- 
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ordinate [Wyatt Earp] to avoid any personal collision with 
Smith, and when the encounter took place, Mike used his 
utmost endeavor to separate the combatants. If there is 
any room to reflect on the marshal, it is that he did not 
order his subordinate out of Smith’s room as soon as he 
entered, knowing as he did, that Erp had fight on the brain. 
It is well known that in periods of excitement people do not 
always act as they would when perfectly collected and un- 
excited. The remarks that Smith was said to have made in 
regard to the marshal sending for Erp’s brothers to put them 
on the police force furnished no just grounds for an attack, 
and upon ordinary occasions we doubt if Erp would have 
given them a second thought. The good order of the city 
was properly vindicated in the fining and dismissal of Erp. 
It is but justice to Erp to say he has made an excellent 
officer, and hitherto his conduct has been unexceptionable. 


To consult another source, what do the official city 
records of Wichita have to say about Wyatt Earp? 


The original proceedings of the city commission show 
that Wyatt was elected as one of two policemen on April 
21, 1875. The policemen were to serve under a marshal 
and an assistant marshal. Thus Wyatt was third or fourth 
on the four-man law-enforcement totem pole in Wichita. 


A year later on April 19, a few days following the 
election-eve rumpus described by the Beacon, and despite 
the fact that Wyatt’s friend, Mike Meagher, was re-elected 
marshal, the city commission voted “2 for and 6 against” 
rehiring Wyatt Earp. On motion, the vote on Earp was 
reconsidered, and the balloting showed a tie. The matter 
was then tabled. 


A report of the police committee on May 22, 1876, 
recommended that the “Scrip of W. Earp and John Behrens 
be withheld until all moneys collected by them for the city 
be turned over to the City Treasurer. Was sanctioned and 
accepted.” The report further stated that the vagrancy 
act should be enforced against “the 2 Earps.” 


Thus Wyatt Earp bowed out of Wichita’s official rec- 
ords. Since then his one-year service in Wichita as a po- 
liceman has received embellishing from a lot of people— 
perhaps, shall we say, even from Mr. Earp himself! 


One of the latest biographies quotes “Marshal” Earp: 
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In two years at Wichita my deputies and I arrested 
more than eight hundred men. In all that time I had to 
shoot but one man—and that only to disarm him. All he 
got was a flesh wound. 


“And you sure tamed that town,” the admiring mayor 
of Dodge City was reported to have replied. 


That purported conversation certainly doesn’t make 
sense to anyone who has troubled to look at the contem- 
porary records. 


Wyatt soon showed up in Dodge City, where, accord- 
ing to the newspapers, he seems to have served two hitches, 
never as the marshal, but as an assistant or deputy city 
marshal, from 1876 to the spring of 1877, and from May 
1878, to September 1879. 


In Dodge City he gave a better performance as fron- 
tier officers go and was an above-the-average law enforcer. 


Between his periods of service, the Dodge City Times 
reported on July 7, 1877: 


Wyatt Earp ... is in town again. We-hope he will 
accept a position on the force once more. He had a quiet 
way of taking the most desperate characters into custody 
which invariably gave one the impression that the city was 
able to enforce her mandates and preserve her dignity. It 
wasn’t considered policy to draw a gun on Wyatt unless you 
got the drop and meant to burn powder without any pre- 
liminary talk. 


Whiling away his time, Wyatt apparently ran afoul 
of one of the dance-hall girls, for two weeks later the 
Times chronicled: 


Miss Frankie Bell, who wears the belt for superiority 
in point of muscular ability, heaped epithets upon the un- 
offending head of Mr. Earp to such an extent as to provoke 
a slap from the ex-officer, besides creating a disturbance of 
the quiet and dignity of the city, for which she received a 
night’s lodging in the dog house and a reception at the police 
court next morning, the expense of which was about $20.00. 
Wyatt Earp was assessed the lowest limit of the law, one 
dollar. 


On January 22, 1878, the Ford County Globe, Dodge 


City, reported: “Wyatt Earp, our old assistant Marshal, 
is at Ft. Clark, Texas.” 
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In April, 1878, drunken trail hands picked off Dodge 
City’s popular Marshal Ed Masterson, brother of the more 
famous Bat. Ed was mourned by the citizenry and was 
given an all-out funeral, with the Globe reporting: “Crape 
draped almost every door in the City. Never before was 
such honor shown in Dodge, either to the living or dead.” 


By early May, 1878, Wyatt had returned from Texas. 
“He was immediately appointed Asst. Marshal, by our City 
dads, much to their credit,” according to the Globe. 


Contemporary newspaper accounts indicate that Wyatt 
was an efficient and well-liked assistant marshal at Dodge 
City, in contrast to his career at Wichita, although he failed 
to receive as much newspaper notice as did Sheriff Bat 
Masterson. Bat was credited with capturing the bandits 
who attempted to rob a west-bound Santa Fe train at Kins- 
ley in January, 1878, innumerable horse thieves and other 
roustabouts, while Wyatt’s record in the newspapers was 
not as impressive. 


Wyatt bowed out of Dodge City about the time the 
following colorful puff appeared in the Dodge City Globe, 
September 9, 1879: 


It was casually observed several times by several old 
timers last Friday that Dodge City was redeeming herself. 
By this remark they intended to convey the idea that we were 
extricating ourselves from that stupid lethargy which had 
fallen upon us of late, and were giving vent to our uncurbed 
hilarity—‘“getting to the booze joint,” as it were, in good 
shape, and “making a ranikaboo play for ourselves.” We 
speak in the plural number because a large portion of our 
community were “to the joint” and we cannot mention the 
pranks of each without overlooking some and causing them 
to feel slighted. The signal for the tournament to begin was 
given by a slender young man of handsome external appear- 
ance who regaled his friends with a pail of water. The water 
racket was kept up until it merged into the slop racket, then 
the potatoe and cucumber racket, and finally the rotten egg 
racket, with all its magnificent odors. This was continued 
until the faces, eyes, noses, mouths and shirt bosoms of 
several of the boys were comfortably filled with the juicy 
substance of the choicest rotten eggs, compelling them to 
retire from the field, which they did in a very warlike man- 
ner. As the evening shades began to appear the skirmishers 
were soon actively engaged, and at a little before the usual 
hour slugging commenced all along the line. One or two 
“gun plays” were made, but by reason of a lack of execu- 
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tion, were not effective. We cannot indulge our readers with 
a lengthy description of the scenes of this glorious occasion. 
It is described by many eyewitnesses as being equal to the 
famous “Mystery of Gil-Gal,” where the inspired poet says: 


They piled the “stiffs” outside the door, 
I reckon there was a cord or more, 
And that winter, as a rule, 

The girls went alone to spelling-school. 


Upon the sidewalks ran streams of the blood of brave 
men, and the dead and wounded wrestled with each other 
like butchered whales on harpooning day. The “finest work” 
and neatest polishes were said to have been executed by Mr. 
Wyatt Earp, who has been our efficient assistant marshal 
for the past year. 


The finest specimen of a polished head and ornamented 
eyes was bestowed upon “Crazy Horse.” It is said that his 
head presented the appearance of a clothes basket, and his 
eyes, like ripe apples, could have been knocked off with a 
stick. .. . It was not until towards morning that the smoke 
cleared away, the din of battle subsided and the bibulous 
city found a little repose. ... 


Of Wyatt’s retirement from Dodge City, the Globe 
simply stated: “Mr. Wyatt Earp, who has been on our 
police force for several months, resigned his position last 
week and took his departure for Las Vegas, New Mexico.” 


In wrapping up the Kansas career of Wyatt Earp I 
should mention that we at the Kansas State Historical So- 
ciety are still trying to maintain open minds about the 
widely circulated and much discussed story that Wyatt 
bravely stepped out of the crowd at Ellsworth in August, 
1873, to take Ben Thompson’s guns from him. For the 
record, however, we have been unable to find Wyatt’s name 
in the contemporary papers as being among those present 
when the trouble was on. The Ellsworth Reporter, in its 
story from the scene, reported that “Deputy Sheriff Hogue 

. . received the arms of Ben Thompson.” 


Next up in this attempt to stay with the facts—no 
matter what—is the famed William Barclay “Bat” Master- 
son, who was a prisoner in the Dodge City jail the night 
of June 6, 1877, and gloriously made the transition to a 
city policeman, sheriff of Ford County, and finally to the 
sports desk of the New York Morning Telegraph. 
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First, about that night in jail, as recorded in the Dodge 
City Times, June 9, 1877: 


Bobby Gill done it again. Last Wednesday was a lively 
day for Dodge. Two hundred cattle men in the city; the 
gang in good shape for business; merchants happy, and 
money flooding the city, is a condition of affairs that could 
not continue in Dodge very long without an eruption, and 
that is the way it was last Wednesday. Robert Gilmore was 
making a talk for himself in a rather emphatic manner, to 
which Marshal [Larry] Deger took exceptions, and started 
for the dog house with him. Bobby walked very leisurely— 
so much so that Larry felt it necessary to administer a few 
paternal kicks in the rear. This act was soon interrupted 
by Bat Masterson, who wound his arm affectionately around 
the Marshal’s neck and let the prisoner escape. Deger then 
grappled with Bat, at the same time calling upon the by- 
standers to take the offender’s gun and assist in the arrest. 
[Policeman] Joe Mason appeared upon the scene at this 
critical moment and took the gun. But Masterson would 
not surrender yet, and came near getting hold of a pistol 
from among several which were strewed around over the 
sidewalk, but half a dozen Texas men came to the Marshal’s 
aid and gave him a chance to draw his gun and beat Bat 
over the head until the blood flew. . . . Bat Masterson 
seemed possessed of extraordinary strength, and every inch 
of the way was closely contested, but the city dungeon was 
reached at last, and in he went. If he had got hold of his 
gun before going in there would have been a general kill- 


re 

Next day Judge Frost administered the penalty of the 
law by assessing twenty-five and costs to Bat, .. . and five 
to Bobby. 

The boys are... at liberty now. 


Within four months Bat was on the Dodge City police 
force. That’s the way it went with some of these characters 
who served the West as police officers. For a time they 
were being hunted, then the badges were redistributed, and 
they did the hunting. Maybe that’s how this game of cops 
and robbers got started in our younger days. You know 
how it was, one had to take his turn at both ends of the 
gun in that game, else it was no go. So it would seem on 
occasion that some of the police jobs in our more open 
communities must have been similarly rotated in the early 
days. 


In November, 1877, Bat, who perhaps was still feeling 
the bloody shellacking Marshal Deger and associates had 
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given him, ran against Deger for sheriff and beat him by 
three votes. 


Bat was better-than-average as sheriff and notices like 
the following appeared in the newspapers of Dodge City 
and elsewhere in Kansas° 

. . . During Sheriff Masterson’s term of office he has 
kept things as straight as a string in his county. He is one 
of the most noted men of the southwest, as cool, brave and 
daring as any one who ever drew a pistol. He was with 
Gen. Miles’ expedition in 1874, and was present at the time 
of the capture of the Germain children. He was also one of 
the twenty-six who defended the Adobe Walls in 1874, 
against some eight hundred Indians, and although he has 
been in many a tight place he has always managed to save 
his scalp. (Leavenworth Times quoted in the Dodge City 
Globe, February 4, 1879.) 

A two-line item in the Globe of January 21, 1879, also 


reported that Bat had been appointed U. S. marshal. 


As mentioned, Sheriff Bat Masterson received more 
notice in the newspapers for his creditable handling of the 
police business of Dodge than did Assistant Marshal Wyatt 
Earp, but part of the reason, one can’t deny, could be that 
almost any sheriff should cut a bigger swath than a mere 
assistant city marshal. 


Yet when confronted with newspaper accounts which 
report that Masterson seemed “possessed of extraordinary 
strength” and was cited on several occasions for his bril- 
liant police work, it’s beyond me why the Wyatt Earp TV 
show should portray Bat as a boyish, almost amateur of- 
ficer of the law, learning his trade under the tutelage of 
the experienced and redoubtable Earp. 


Bat’s opponent in the election of November, 1879, was 
an employee at Hoover’s saloon. The campaign was bitter, 
and Bat lost. One Charles Roden, in a letter published in 
the Speareville News, November 8, accused Bat of striking 
him several times, and further claimed that someone, prob- 
ably Masterson’s brother, searched his pockets for weapons. 
After the search, said Roden, he found that his pocketbook 
had disappeared. Editor Fry of the News printed this story 
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with accompanying comments tending to corroborate it, all 
of which stirred the wrath of Bat Masterson. 


Bat promptly issued the following challenge to Fry in 
the Dodge City Times, November 15: 

In answer to the publication made by Bob Fry of the 
Speareville News, asserting that I made threats that I would 
lick any s— of a b——— that voted or worked against me at 
the last election, I will say it is as false and as flagrant a 
lie as was ever uttered; but I did say this: that I would lick 
him the s— of a b——— if he made any more dirty talk about 
me; and the words s— of a b—— I strictly confined to the 
Speareville editor, for I don’t know of any other in Ford 
county. 

W. B. MASTERSON. 


Bat had a right to squawk on this occasion, although 
purists may shudder at his language. Before the month 
was over Roden, whose attack in Fry’s paper was respon- 
sible for Bat’s outburst, became a fugitive from justice 
for stealing salt, flour and blacksmith tools. Considering 
this and other developments, it was generally conceded, 
even by the Speareville editor, that Roden had lied about 
Masterson. 


Early in 1880 Bat’s term as sheriff ended. In the regu- 
lar U. S. census of Dodge City as of June 1880, Bat Mas- 
terson, “25,” was shown as a “laborer,” sharing a “dwell- 
ing” with Annie Ladue, “19,” “concubine.” 


In this same 1880 census, Bat’s other brother, Jim, 
“24,” then city marshal of Dodge, was listed a few lines 
above Bat. Dwelling with him was Minnie Roberts, “16,” 
“concubine.” Maybe that was the way some of the officers 
in those days kept watch over juvenile delinquents. They 
just lived with them! 


By 1881 Bat was reported to be a faro dealer in the 
Southwest and Jim had gone into the saloon and dance hall 
business in Dodge City. That spring someone warned Bat 
that Jim was in trouble with his partner over a bartender. 
Bat returned to Dodge on the morning of April 16, deter- 
mined to help his kin. 
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Jim’s partner and the bartender were easily found 
and one of Dodge City’s liveliest gun battles ensued. Brisk 
firing sounded from all directions as assorted other roosters 
joined in the fray. 


When the firing ceased it was discovered that the only 
casualty was the bartender, who was shot through a lung, 
probably by a slug from Bat’s gun. Bat was taken to court 
and fined eight dollars for unlawfully discharging a pistol 
in the street and disturbing the peace. Quickly helping 
Jim to settle his business affairs, Bat and his brother left 
town in a matter of hours. 


Needless to say, there was much caustic comment in 
the Kansas press about the quality of justice in Dodge City. 


But Dodge City did not go to the devil. There were 
other forces helping to settle the town, which were taking 
hold as early as 1878 when Sheriff Masterson and Assist- 
ant Marshal Earp were in business. Even the editor of 
the Times, when confronted with the news, handled it gin- 
gerly, for he wrote in the issue of June 8: 


The “wicked city of Dodge” can at last boast of a 
Christian organization—a Presbyterian church. It was or- 
ganized last Sunday week. We would have mentioned the 
matter last week but we thought it best to break the news 
gently to the outside world... . 


It can be concluded that Bat and Wyatt were energetic 
in aiding and protecting some of Dodge’s institutions on 
Front street, but it doesn’t necessarily follow that churches 
also had their special care. Even though TV seems to have 
placed halos on our two friends, I doubt that either was 
found in when the roll was called at the new church. 


Maybe they just weren’t Presbyterians! 


James Butler “Wild Bill” Hickok, of Hays and Abilene 
fame, was another so-called “law-and-order” marshal whom 
TV honors with a feature program. The name Wild Bill 
should be a suggestion, however, that the original was not 
always’ as calm mannered as his TV counterpart. 
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A Manhattan editor met Wild Bill on a train in north- 
east Kansas in 1867. Referring to him as “the celebrated 
scout,” since Hickok had been serving with the Army on 
the Western plains, the editor remarked that Hickok and 
party “were more or less affected by frequent potations 
from their bottles, and Wild Bill himself was tipsy enough 
to be quite belligerent.” 


Hickok held varying jobs in 1868. Records show that 
early in the year he was an assistant wagonmaster, Fort 
Union. He signed himself as deputy U. S. marshal at Hays, 
in one letter under date of March 28. Later he was a guide 
for troops encamped near Fort Dodge and Fort Lyon. 


Beginning in the summer of 1869 Wild Bill seems to 
have taken a brief turn as acting sheriff of Ellis County, 
Kansas, but he is reported to have failed of election in No- 
vember. 


Railroad hands, freighters and soldiers from the near- 
by fort, who continually sought excitement in Hays, kept 
the place in constant uproar. Although the position of act- 
ing sheriff was a tough assignment, Hickok evidently was 
appreciated by some of the town folks. But it is reported 
that he left the office and city in a hurry early in January, 
1870, when some soldiers ganged up on him. 


In 1876 the Ellis County Star, of Hays, paid Hickok 
this delayed compliment: 


. . » While here he killed several men; but all their ac- 
quaintances agreed that he was justified in so doing. He 
never provoked a quarrel, and was a generc.s, gentlemanly 
fellow. In person he was over six feet tall, broad-shouldered, 
and a specimen of perfect manhood throughout. He was a 
dead shot, wonderfully quick in drawing and shooting, the 
latter faculty filling his enemies with a very wholesome re- 
spect, when in his presence... . 


In February, 1870, a Topeka newspaper reported: 
“Wild Bill was up before Judge Holmes yesterday, and 
fined five dollars for striking straight out from the shoul- 
der and consequently hitting a man.” 


Moving on to Abilene, we find that the minutes of the 
city council show that Hickok was appointed marshal on 
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April 15, 1871, and was discharged December 12, of the 
same year, “for the reason that the City is no longer in 
need of his services.” 


Hickok’s shooting record in Abilene is well known. On 
one occasion he was quicker at the trigger than he was in 
the head and fatally wounded a policeman before realizing 
his error. 


C. F. Gross, clerk of Drover’s Cottage in 1871, wrote 
in 1925 of Wild Bill’s love affairs in Abilene: 


. . . [Hickok] always had a Mistress I Knew two or 
three of them one a former Mistress of his was an inmate 
of a cottage in McCoys addition. Bill asked me to go with 
him to see her to be a witness in an interview. I believe 
she was a Red Head but am not sure. she came to Abilene 
to try & make up with Bill. He gave her $25.00, & made 
her move on. There was Nan Ross but Bill told her he was 
through with her. She moved on. When Mrs Lake the 
Widow of “Old Lake of Circus fame,” Came to Abilene she 
set up her tent Just West of the D Cottage on the vacant 
ground Bill was on hand to Keep order. Bill was a Hand- 
some man as you Know & she fell for him hard, fell all the 
way clear to the Basement, tried her best to get him to 
marry her & run the Circus Bill told me all about it. I said 
why dont you do it— He said “I Know she has a good show, 
but when she is done in the West, she will go East & I dont 
want any paper collar on, & its me for the West... .” 


Obviously this purported statement belongs in the “Fa- 
mous Last Words” class, for Wild Bill did marry Mrs. 
Lake! 


In another letter, and this, too, was written over fifty 
years after Gross and Wild Bill were in Abilene, Gross 
reported that Frank and Jesse James and Cole Younger 
came into the city for a rest and Wild Bill did nothing 
about it. Asked why Hickok didn’t take them in, Gross 
quoted Younger as replying: “he has been promised .. . 
that we will make no bad breaks in the town, and will not 
molest or in any way make trouble for him. . . . No doubt 
he would like to Capture us, but .. . if he tries for us by 
himself its 3 to one. if he tries to get help we will get Him. 
..-” Gross reported that Hickok and the trio had met in 
Missouri and had considerable respect for each other’s 


guns. 
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Wild Bill was on the move again. A letter dated “Ft. 
Laramie, June 18, 1876,” and published in the Ellis County 
Star, of Hays, reported: “The notorious Wild Bill is stop- 
ping here, and I have been told from a pretty reliable 
source that he was arrested on several occasions as a va- 
grant, having no visible means of support.” Several weeks 
later Hickok was killed while gambling in a saloon at 
Deadwood. 


Although contemporary records are sometimes confus- 
ing, they lack the distortions of the legends, and are there- 
fore to be preferred, ie., if one can stand facts at all. 


Caldwell, another Kansas cowtown where being alive 
was once judged dangerous, had a marshal by the name 
of Henry Brown. The townsmen liked him so well that 
the mayor presented him in December, 1882, “an elegant 
gold-mounted and handsomely-engraved Winchester rifle.” 
For “valuable services rendered the citizens of Caldwell” 
was the inscription on the silver plate attached to the gun’s 
stock. 


What happened to Marshal Brown? He and a deput, 
asked the city fathers for a few days’ leave to go into the 
Indian territory to hunt outlaws. Several days later they 
and two cowboys attempted to rob a bank at Medicine 
Lodge (April 30, 1884). Brown was shot down, and the 
others were hanged. To my knowledge Marshal Brown 
has not yet been made a TV hero, but give the program 
planners time! 


The case of Matt Dillon, in “Gunsmoke,” is different. 
Though he himself is a fictional character, he spends much 
of his time cleaning up Dodge City (in its TV background 
of mountains), and maybe a few gangs that were real. 
No doubt some of the original Western marshals are fidget- 
ing in their graves because this U. S. Marshal Dillon is 
taking credit for jobs they thought they had done. Mean- 
while the Kansas State Historical Society receives requests 
for contemporary records on Matt Dillon, and people are 
disappointed when nothing can be furnished. 
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Well, you will ask, what are historical societies going 
to do about this blatant disregard by TV script writers for 
the facts of history? As far as I’m personally concerned, 
the answer is “Nothing,” for I can appreciate the value of 
publicity as well as anyone, and the West certainly is reap- 
ing a harvest. Some of our frontier police officers are 
already well on their way to becoming as famous as Robin 


Hood. 


But historical societies must continue to do their best 
to record history accurately, though I can attest it’s not 
always the way to be popular. The stories about these 
colorful figures when written by serious historians of 
course can be kept somewhat within bounds. But when 
they reach the public domain, and TV, where they cer- 
tainly have a right to go, even the wide-open sky isn’t a 
limit to the elaborations and developing legends. 


So, to forestall ulcers, I say let the army of frontier 
police officers continue to blaze away on TV. While they’re 
at it, you might as well close your history books, relax and 
enjoy yourself, for it would be too noisy to read anyhow. 
Real history can be just as colorful as that outlined on TV. 
But it is admitted that much of the genuine frontier mar- 
shal stuff just wouldn’t go on television for family viewing. 


Bear in mind that history is history and what comes 
over television quite often isn’t. But nothing should stop 
you from enjoying either, even though the twain may never 
have met. 








THE NEBRASKA DEMOCRATIC 
STATE CONVENTION OF APRIL 13-14, 1892 


BY PAOLO E. COLETTA 


XCEPT for John A. McShane, who was elected from 
the First Congressional District in 1886, the Republi- 
cans controlled every important state post and every 

federal office in Nebraska between the advent of statehood 
in 1867 and 1890. Part of the reason for Republican suc- 
cess was the division of the Democrats into two groups, 
one led by J. Sterling Morton, the other by Dr. George L. 
Miller. In 1887 there moved from Illinois to Lincoln a 
young lawyer named William Jennings Bryan who rapidly 


1 Morton and Miller had earlier been friends, but in the 1880's 
they parted because Morton was a free trader and Miller a protec- 
tionist, Morton opposed and Miller sponsored Cleveland for President, 
Morton abetted and Miller objected to fusion with the Anti-Monopoly 
party in Morton’s third race for governor, in 1884, and Morton, as 
chairman of the Democratic state central committee, competed for 
the state’s patronage with Miller, who had good connections in the 
Cleveland administration and was supported by James E. Boyd, the 
national committeeman. (James C. Olson, J. Sterling Morton [Lin- 
coln, 1942], pp. 283-328.) 





Paolo E. Coletta, a frequent contributor to this magazine, is 
an associate professor in the Department of English, History, 
and Government, U.S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland. 
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earned a reputation as an eloquent supporter of tariff re- 
form and other principles sponsored by the Morton group 
and who was elected to Congress with Morton’s support 
in 1890.2 Two years later, however, Bryan and Morton 
parted company, and Morton and Miller joined to oppose 
Bryan. Bryan’s advocacy of free silver and of Democratic- 
Independent fusion were the catalysts which provoked a 
new alignment of Democratic forces, the Morton-Miller 
group representing the “straight,” conservative, gold, 
Cleveland wing, Bryan and his followers the progressive, 
silver, fusionist, anti-Cleveland wing. The bitter fight that 
occurred in the state convention of April 13-14, 1892 was 
to determine whether the silver question would replace 
tariff reform as the major issue in the national campaign 
of 1892 and whether the Morton-Miller or the Bryan wing 
truly represented the Democratic party in Nebraska. Al- 
though the conservatives won, the outcome of the conven- 
tion clearly foretold the eventual success of the progres- 
sives. 


Morton had been pleased when Bryan supported him 
as the congressional nominee for the First District in 1888 
and stumped twenty-five counties for him during the cam- 
paign. He endorsed Bryan “As representative of the clean- 
est and most advanced economic thought in the party’’® and 
asked him to help draft the resolutions to offer at the state 
convention to be held in Omaha in October 1889. The major 
issue there was tariff reform. The silver issue was not 
mentioned, and Morton and Bryan reached rapid agree- 
ment on the currently hot prohibition issue. 


When Bryan was nominated, Miller, who had lately 
resumed friendly relations with Morton, asked “Who the 
hell is Bryan?” The Sage of Arbor Lodge replied: “Mr. 


2Paolo E. Coletta, “William Jennings Bryan’s First Nebraska 
Years,” Nebraska History, XXXIII (June 1952), 71-94, and “The 
Morning Star of the Reformation: William Jennings Bryan's First 
Congressional Campaign,” ibid., XXXVII (June 1956), 103-119. 

3 Morton to Attorney General Leese, January 5, 1889, in Kenneth 
E. MclIrtyre, “The Morton-Bryan Controversy,” (M.A. thesis, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, 1943), p. 12. 
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Bryan is able, eloquent and of the most pure and untainted 
character. His election, which I consider quite probable, 
will do honor to every citizen in this district. And to elect 
him I am doing all that it is in my power to do.”* 


The Morton-Bryan relationship was a pleasant one un- 
til 1891. When Bryan began to talk free silver, however, 
Morton, Miller, and other conservatives shied away from 
him. Morton, who believed that opposition to silver would 
revive his sagging political fortunes, wrote antisilver arti- 
cles for various Nebraska newspapers, Miller openly op- 
posed Bryan, and even Gilbert M. Hitchcock, editor of the 
Omaha World-Herald, who had aided greatly in Bryan’s 
election, advised Bryan to go slow, saying, “The World- 
Herald would like to see Mr. Bryan fight for free silver 
coinage against eastern gold bug advocates, and at the 
same time resist the demand of the wealthy silver mine 
owners who seek to get a bounty of 25 per cent out of the 
American people.’’® 


As the only Nebraska Democrat in a state or federal 
office, Bryan had been mentioned often as the future leader 
of the Nebraska Democracy by the silver Democrats, the 
silver Republicans, and his many Independent friends. He 
apparently earned that position in the Democratic state 
convention of September 1891. Although the major issue 
was railroad control, he urged the delegates to adopt a 
vigorous silver plank. Miller proffered the advice that the 
convention “meet the clamor for a ‘cheap and nasty’ silver 
dollar with a bold and broad declaration for honest 
money,’® and Morton agreed with him. Nevertheless, as 
chairman of the committee on resolutions, Bryan threat- 


4Morton to Dr. George L. Miller, August 20, 1890, quoted in 
Olson, op. cit., p. 332. 

5 Omaha Morning World-Herald, April 23, 1891, p. 4, col. 2. Mor- 
ton’s articles appeared in the Johnson County Journal (Tecumseh, 
Nebr.) and the Nebraska City News. Arbor Lodge Journal, March 
21, April 27, 1891, Ms., J. Sterling Morton Papers, Nebraska State 
Historical Society. 

6 The Daily Nebraska State Journal (Lincoln, Nebr.), September 
18, 1891; The Lincoln Daily Call (Lincoln, Nebr.), September 18, 
1891. 
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ened to bring recalcitrant gold members to heel by making 
a minority report to the convention. The gold men then 
approved his proposition that silver currency, coin or notes, 
should be made full legal tender for all debts, public and 
private, and were willing to take free but not unlimited 
coinage. Bryan agreed to the compromise, and the con- 
vention adopted the plank.’ 


Shortly thereafter, Judge Jefferson H. Broady, whom 
Bryan had nominated for the Supreme Court, declined to 
run, and it fell to the Democratic State Committee to fill 
the breach. The Republicans had named Judge A. M. Post 
and the Independents J. W. “Our Joe” Edgerton. The 
Democrats could go on record as opposed to railroad con- 
trol, said Bryan, by refraining from naming a candidate 
and by endorsing Edgerton. Hitchcock buttressed Bryan, 
asserting that “if the Independent element of the Demo- 
cratic party can assert itself at this juncture the Demo- 
cratic element in the Independent party may reciprocate 
at some future time,”* but Morton decided that the time to 
break with Bryan had come. 


Morton had accepted Anti-Monopolist support but had 
opposed fusion when he ran for governor in 1884. He had 
supported Bryan on a free coinage platform in 1890 be- 
cause he believed the silver question relatively unimpor- 
tant. Now, alarmed at Bryan’s success with the silver 
issue and his espousal of fusion with the Independents, he 
wrote Bryan that “Free silver beckons Democracy to dis- 
aster in 1892.”*° Bryan accepted the challenge. He did not 
deny Morton the right to oppose him on principle, but by 
his actions he showed that he had no further use for the 
Sage. He refused Morton’s advice, brazenly recommended 
him to President Harrison as a fit appointee for a federal 


7 The Omaha Daily Bee, September 15, 1891; The Daily Nebraska 
State Journal, The Lincoln Daily Call, and Omaha Morning World- 
Herald, September 18, 1891. 

8 Omaha Morning World-Herald, October 1, 1891. 

® Olson, op. cit., p. 337. 

10 Morton to Bryan, September 28, 1891, Morton Papers. 
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judgeship,** and declared that “hard shell’’ Democrats like 
Morton were little better than “assistant Republicans.” 


At the state committee meeting, on October 5, 1891, 
with Bryan, Miller, and Boyd present, Miller spoke for 
the conservatives in insisting upon naming a Democrat in 
Broady’s place. Boyd and Bryan advocated leaving the 
place vacant and instructing Democrats to vote for “Our 
Joe.” They won their point, but by an exceedingly narrow 
margin—of the sixteen men present, nine voted against 
naming a candidate.” 


The importance of the campaign of 1891 lay less in 
the railroad regulation issue than in the dismay of con- 
servative leaders like Morton at Bryan’s willingness to 
countenance fusion. His stumping for silver, his support 
for free silver legislation in the House, and his favoring 
of the silverite, Horace Boies, rather than Grover Cleve- 
land as the presidential candidate, further alienated them. 
Morton lost hope of saving Bryan from his financial vaga- 
ries, and jealousy of Bryan may have widened the breach 
between the two men. William Connell had beaten Morton 
in the First District congressional campaign of 1888 by 
about 3,500 votes. In 1890 Bryan had defeated Connell by 
almost double that number.** Bryan’s position as the only 
Democratic congressman in the state controlling some pat- 
ronage and his appeal to Democrats, Independents, and to 
the progressive Republican element as well, threatened the 
leadership of those who had controlled the destinies of the 
Democratic party since the Civil War. 


The Conservatives concluded that it was time to “Un- 
horse the Silver Knight,” but were not ready to cause 
Bryan’s absolute political death. They opposed Bryan on 
his silver policy and his willingness to fuse, but they found 


11 Bryan to Benjamin Harrison, September 28, 1891, William 
Jennings Bryan Papers, Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress. 

12 The Omaha Daily Bee, October 6, 1891. 

13 Paolo E. Coletta, “The Morning Star of the Reformation: 
William Jennings Bryan’s First Congressional Campaign,” Nebraska 
History, XXXVII (June 1956), 116. 
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him in general agreement with them on other issues, ad- 
mired and admitted his vote-getting qualities, and believed 
that he had been converted to free silver by primarily In- 
dependent friends. They felt that he must be chastised, 
yet he must not be drummed out of the party to the party’s 
loss. 


In the primaries for the Democratic state convention 
of April 1892, Morton and Bryan won equal if paradoxical 
victories in Otoe County, in which Morton lived. The dele- 
gates were instructed for Cleveland, who opposed silver, 
and they also endorsed Bryan, who favored silver. Then 
Tobias Castor, the Burlington’s own and new Democratic 
national committeeman, attempted to cripple Bryan by sug- 
gesting that the election of delegates to the state conven- 
tion be made by congressional districts rather than by the 
customary county conventions. If Bryan were endorsed by 
his district, even though it had been organized by the gold 
men against him, he would then be “sat down” upon by 
the leaders in the state convention. A squabble in the state 
committee tipped Bryan off as to the intention of the gold 
men. However, even those like Miller who objected to 
Castor’s novel procedure agreed when Albert Watkins, 
stanch gold man, said that “The prayer of true Democrats 
in the First district is that Mr. Bryan may be delivered 
from his fool friends.’’** 


In the primaries in Lancaster, Bryan’s home county, 
the conservatives tried to purify Bryan with punishment. 
Nathan S. Harwood, rather than he, was elected to the 
First District convention, which chose Harwood and Rob- 
ert Craig as delegates to the national convention and in- 
structed them to support Cleveland, whose name was 
greeted with tremendous applause. The tariff was the only 
issue before the people, said Harwood, and silver was never 
mentioned in the convention. Then Bryan was elected to 
the state convention and endorsed as a delegate-at-large to 





14 Omaha Morning World-Herald, April 8, 1892. 
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the national convention “as a concession to harmony.” 
Writing in later years, Morton and Watkins said that they 
were “unwilling to deal too harshly with so promising and 
popular an acquisition to the party as Mr. Bryan had be- 
come.” They also confessed that they had not appreciated 
at the time “the length to which his audacity might hurl 
itself, [and had] magnanimously put him on the delega- 
tion.”** Bryan marked the Lancaster convention as the be- 
ginning of the fight in the state between the two wings of 
the party.’ 


Bryan had been placed in an extremely embarrassing 
position. He opposed Cleveland, but the state delegation 
was instructed for Cleveland, and he was being sent as 
delegate-at-large to the national convention that would sup- 
port Cleveland, thereby leaving him muzzled and without 
personal choice. He was open to the charge of inconsistency 
if he accepted the situation. Moreover, he felt he could not 
be re-elected if renominated on a silver platform and op- 
posed by the state organization, yet if he failed to run on 
a silver platform he would be defeated by defections from 
Independents and silver Democrats. “If bad blood does not 
result it will be a wonder,” said Hitchcock." 


The gold-silver fight was spreading rapidly throughout 
Nebraska. In some primaries, as in Cass, Bryan’s course 
in Congress was endorsed; in others, as in Saunders, a 
spirited and bitter fight took place between Bryan and 
Boyd factions. In Douglas, the battle between Boyd and 
Euclid Martin, both conservatives, resulted in the sending 
of contesting delegations.'*® C. J. Bowlby, editor of the 


15 Ibid., March 9, 10, April 8, 1892; The Omaha Daily Bee, March 
9, 10, 1892; Addison E. Sheldon, Nebraska, The Land and the People 
(Chicago, 1931), I, 712. 

16 J. Sterling Morton and Albert Watkins, Illustrated History of 
Nebraska (Lincoln, 1905), III, 239-240. 

17 William Jennings Bryan, The First Battle (Chicago, 1897), 
p. 72. 

18 Omaha Morning World-Herald, April 7, 1892. 

19 Ibid., April 9, 10, 1892; The Omaha Daily Bee, April 14, 1892. 
Martin favored Cleveland for President while Boyd refused to com- 
mit himself. The major contest, however, was over who would be 
elected delegate-at-large. 
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Crete Democrat, resented the aspersions cast at Bryan and 
accounted for the opposition to him as follows: 

Nobody doubts that the free coinage men of the First 
district will vote for Bryan; then it must follow that the 
“goldbug” outfit of bankers, loan agents, and a few ex-post- 
masters are the ones who will bolt him if he should be a 
candidate for re-election, unless they can force him to aban- 


don his honest views on the question and stand for election 
on a “goldbug” platform. . . .20 


Bryan arrived in Nebraska from Washington on April 
12 but kept his mouth shut while Hitchcock intimated that 
all he had to do was to say he wanted to go to the national 
convention and he would go. An Independent wrote in 
answer to Watkins that the “fool friends” of “the brilliant 
statesman” would be found to be “fighting friends” in No- 
vember, and Rosewater spoke of the impending “Demo- 
cratic Donnybrook.’’* 


At the state convention, Bryan “smiled those broad, 
free silver smiles for which he has become famous,”” and 
when he consented to go to the platform he was greeted 
with the chant of “Bryan! Bryan! Bryan! Bryan! Bryan!” 
and shouts of “WHOOP-E-E! YOW! WHOOP!” When he 
faced the delegates, they stood up as one man. Hats came 
off, and the delegates became still, as though something 
inexpressible was to occur, but he merely said that he 
would speak “When the time comes . . . on what may come 
up in this convention. And I will say what I think need 
be said. .. . We may have our differences here but we will 
settle them like men.” He asked the delegates to follow 
their own consciences and pointed out that the only way 
to settle differences was by majority rule. As for the con- 
tested delegations, he felt that “The Convention will settle 
this matter and settle it right.” 


20 Quoted in Omaha Morning World-Herald, April 10, 1892. Wat- 
kins had earlier been postmaster of Lincoln. 

21 Jbid., April 12, 1892; The Omaha Daily Bee, April 13, 1892. 

22 The Omaha Daily Bee, Omaha Morning World-Herald, April 
14, 1892. 

23 Omaha Morning World-Herald, April 14, 1892. 
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Bryan was never more wrong, for the State Commit- 
tee, knowing that it could control the proceedings only if 
it controlled the delegates, had prepared lists of men they 
wished admitted and assigned to committees and instructed 
the chairman of the convention, Robert A. Batty of Hast- 
ings, to ram these preconceived lists down the delegates’ 
throats. It took all night and until noon of the following 
day for the committee on credentials to find for the Boyd 
rather than the Martin faction. Bryan stood to lose either 
way, for the victor in Douglas controlled one hundred and 
three votes bound by the unit rule and both Boyd and 
Martin opposed silver.** 


The division between gold and silver revealed in the 
Lancaster County primary provoked Bryan to lead the 
fight against the gold men in his own delegation in a meet- 
ing held during the afternoon of April 13. He successfully 
opposed Watkins’ motion instructing for Cleveland. When 
the gold men asked for silence on silver, he turned on them 
and accused them of treachery. Saying that they were sin- 
cerely sorry for the necessity of opposing the “promising 
young man,” Andrew J. Sawyer, Watkins, and Harwood 
tried to argue with him, but he would not listen and said 
he would bring up a free silver resolution no matter what 
they did. Sawyer was elected to the committee on resolu- 
tions by eleven votes to seven over Bryan, but an amend- 
ment from the floor added Bryan to the committee and 
sent him single-handed to fight its six gold men.** 


Meantime the delegates voted for representatives to 
the national convention. The First District nominated Har- 
wood and Robert Clegg, one gold, one silver man. Bryan 
stated that some recognition should be granted young Dem- 
ocrats and nominated William H. Thompson, the “little 
giant” from Grand Island, as delegate from the Third Dis- 
trict, which had been unable to agree upon a man. In the 


24 Ibid., April 14, 15, 1892; The Omaha Daily Bee, April 14, 15, 
1892; The Daily Nebraska State Journal, April 16, 1892. 
25 The Daily Nebraska State Journal, April 14, 15, 1892. 
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proceedings with regard to the delegates from the First 
District he exchanged some heated words with Governor 
Boyd. 


“That free silver plank in the platform upon which I 
was elected didn’t mean anything, and you know it,” said 
Boyd. 


“What was it put in for if it didn’t mean anything?” 
demanded Bryan. “I wasn’t a member of that committee. 
You can’t accuse me of putting it there.” 


Saying “Don’t discuss the matter any more,” Charles 
Offutt led Boyd away while others took Bryan in another 
direction.** 


Bryan adamantly refused to let his name go before 
the convention as delegate-at-large to the national conven- 
tion, so Boyd, Castor, Milton Doolittle, and Thompson were 
chosen. Then, prior to the seiection of alternates, Bryan 
asked that the platform be read. It proved a copper-bot- 
tomed document closely following the national platform of 
1888. Having served notice that he would present a mi- 
nority report, Bryan now stepped forward. 

I am here on a painful duty. I came to agree with all 
that has been said and to ask the adoption of the principle 
which has been a part of our platform heretofore and I do 
not believe it is good policy to drop now as a Democratic 
tenet. I therefore submit the following resolution which I 


ask to be made part of the platform—‘“We declare ourselves 
in favor of the free coinage of silver.’’27 


The delegates reacted as though a bomb had been 
dropped into their midst. One delegate moved that Bryan 
be given twenty minutes to defend silver and that twenty 
minutes be given to any person chosen by the gold men, 
another asked if it were Bryan’s intention to bring up the 
silver issue and start a fight in Nebraska after the issue 
had been shelved by Congress. Bryan said: 


26 The Daily Omaha Bee, April 15, 1892. 

27 Ibid. The Daily Nebraska State Journal for April 15 did not 
print a word of Bryan’s speech but quoted from the speeches made 
against him, 
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Gentlemen, I do not believe it is noble to dodge any issue. 
It was dodging it that defeated Republicanism in Nebraska. 
If, as has been indicated, this may have an effect on my 
campaign, then no bridegroom went with gladder heart to 
greet his bride than I shall welcome defeat. It has been said 
that God hates a coward and I believe it is true. Vote this 
down if you do not approve it, but do not dodge it, for that 
is not Democratic.2s 


Many delegates favored Bryan’s position, and when 
men besides Bryan demanded to speak in his support, the 
convention came dangerously near splitting. William H. 
Thompson tried to avoid the danger by calling for a vote 
on the minority report, but the delegates shouted “We are 
here to hear Mr. Bryan. We came here to hear him, and 
we want to hear him,” or cried “Gag law! Gag law!” 


“I do hope you will not cut off debate,” said Bryan. 
“We ought to have this matter discussed. It is an impor- 
tant question. We ought to talk this over quietly and see 
what there is in it. I was but one of seven on this com- 
mittee. The other six ought to be given an opportunity to 
tell their reasons.’”’*® His plea for fairness was greeted with 
thunderous cheers, Thompson withdrew his motion, and it 
was agreed to give Bryan unlimited time, the other six men 
on the committee ten minutes each, and Bryan again un- 
limited time for rebuttal. But it took half an hour for the 
screaming delegates to reach this decision. Meanwhile 
Bryan sat on the stage, a fixed smile on his face, watching 
two dozen men trying to address the convention at the 
same time. When order was finally restored, he came for- 
ward. 

I might say in the language that we used when we were 
boys, “Hear me for my cause, and be silent that you may 
hear.” I am here in discharge of a painful duty. Had the 
Democratic party not taken this as a part of its platform I 
could not have sought to inject it into this platform. But 
when it was shown that a committee could be formed and 
formed solely on that question of silver, and when the op- 
position could only get a representative on that committee 


by electing him to that committee, it seemed to me that I 
should perform the duty to the end, whatever the cause. 


28 The Daily Omaha Bee, April 15, 1892. 
22 Omaha Morning World-Herald, April 15, 1892. 
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There should be a reason given for all things, but you have 
here a platform which ignores silver without cause.3° 


He then told the delegates that silver had been “struck 
down” in 1873 and that the Democratic party had been 
trying for nineteen years to get silver restored, but that 
the money power had proved too strong. The Democrats 
were fighting for the principles of Thomas Jefferson, who, 
in the teeth of the storm raised by banks and moneyed 
corruption, established the silver standard. The Democratic 
party had always been fighting for the reinstatement of 
silver. Why abandon it now? Grover Cleveland had been 
elected on the platform of 1884, which demanded free coin- 
age. He had predicted disaster because of the Bland law, 
but his prophecies had been disproved. 

They will tell you that the tariff should be the para- 
mount issue. Well, I never disown any of my children and 
turn them out in the cold because I may have a favorite. If 
you want to make silver the paramount issue the way to 
do it is to dodge it and the other side will make it the issue 
of issues and you will be always defending it. I believe in 


the tariff. I believe in all things Democratic, but that does 
not make me afraid to meet the silver question.*1 


Sawyer then spoke for the gold side. “This morning 
we passed a resolution in favor of Cleveland. Do you wish 
to stultify yourselves by presenting a platform which must 
be in direct opposition to his views?” he asked. Offutt 
spoke in the same vein, and then asked Bryan directly if 
he favored Grover Cleveland. “Well, it was a picture,” 
wrote a reporter. “There wasn’t a man there but was 
stirred by what followed. In two steps Mr. Bryan was be- 
fore him, and with flashing eyes and hand aloft, he said in 
a voice that was low, but that was heard clear to Chicago: 
‘I am first for Horace Boies.’ ’”’*? Pandemonium prevailed. 
When the convention settled down, Offutt stated that the 
Democratic party favored bimetallism but not free coinage, 
an altogether different proposition. Batty said that the 
tariff should be the only issue. Then Boyd was called to 


30 Ibid. 
31 Ibid. 
382 Ibid. 
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speak against Bryan, but he was out of the hall, and Wat- 
kins, Harwood, and Judge Crawford gave Bryan his final 
pummelings. But the crowd called for Bryan, and again 
he stepped forward. 

Do not put off the issue. I am told much of the 70-cent 
dollar, but I am unable to get one from any of these gentle- 
men for less than 100 cents. The Republican party gave the 
bondholders money worth 100 cents and paid the soldiers 
30-cent dollars. Those are the men who tell you to beware 


or you will hurt the soldier in paying his pension on a free 
coinage basis... . 


In the Southern states, where they voted solidly for free 
coinage, there isn’t a silver mine. No, they represent an agri- 
cultural community which realizes that under demonetization 
it is paying its debts in a commodity that is worth far less 
than at the time the debts were contracted. ... 


Now, if you refuse to put free coinage in the platform 
Nebraska will be declared to be against free coinage and 
when you meet the Eastern representatives at Chicago you 
will get nothing because it will be considered that the West 
has capitulated and has no backing and you will have no 
pressure to get anything that you want and need... .33 


Bryan also spoke in favor of Boies, putting in “some 
licks . . . that counted noisily.” Boyd, he declared, was the 
only Democratic governor Nebraska ever had, and he had 
been elected on a free silver platform. “Don’t vote against 
free coinage, then,” he concluded, “don’t change this until 
another governor shall be elected on an anti-free silver plat- 
form. You have the demands of the people on the one side; 
on the other you have the threats of the money power. 
Choose. If the Lord be God, follow him. If Baal be God, 
follow him.”** 


Then the roll was called on the minority report. Men 
shouting at the top of their voices filled the hall with deaf- 
ening noise. Men rising to vote would be questioned ; others 
were boisterously attacked as unauthorized delegates whose 
votes should not be counted. The voting had to be stopped 
until order was restored. When Douglas County was called, 
it voted “One hundred and three votes ‘No!’” amid hisses 


33 Ibid, 
84 Ibid. 
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and jeers by the silverites. Bryan held his hand aloft and 
called for peace. “It is all right. They came here to act 
as a unit and... .” 


Before he was finished he was cut off by Offutt, who 
came toward him waving his cane: “Are you representing 
Douglas County, too?” 


“No, sir.” 


“Then, for God’s sake, give somebody else a chance to 
say something.” 


Unabashed, Bryan explained to the convention that the 
free coinage men in the Douglas County delegation were 
powerless because bound by the unit rule. Offutt’s rejoinder 
was cut off by the announcement of the vote: for the mi- 
nority report, 267—against it, 237. Bryan had won! 


Then the convention became like “a hot chamber in 
hell,” went “mad—absolutely insane.” The tally announced 
by Chairman Batty agreed with one kept by Secretary Tom 
O’Brien, with one kept by Boyd, and with.the count kept 
by three others on the stage. But Secretary Hildebrand’s 
tally was 247 for and 257 against. The silver men, con- 
vinced that they were to be victimized, became a howling 
mob: they called Batty a fraud, villain, and liar, and some 
of them rushed to the platform and shook their fists under 
his nose. Bryan tried to quiet the convention. Impossible. 
When it was finally decided to take another count, Boyd 
objected, but Bryan and Offutt favored another count and 
the delegates demanded one. The recount resulted in 229 
yeses and 247 noes. Bryan had lost.** Morton and Watkins 
recalled that “Bryan’s livid face, compressed lips, and de- 
fiant eyes were a vivid reminder of Edwin Booth in his 
most dramatic moments.”** 


Unless unsuspectedly large defections had occurred 
from the majority vote that added Bryan to the resolutions 


35 Ibid.; The Omaha Daily Bee, April 15, 1892; The Daily Ne- 
braska State Journal, April 15, 1892. 
36 Morton and Watkins, op. cit., ITI, 240-241. 
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committee, the evidence seems to uphold the silver men’s 
contention that they had been robbed. A close inspection 
of the evidence, however, leads more directly to the conclu- 
sion that the minority report lost because so many of its 
advocates left the hall too soon. Of the 600 delegates, only 
504 voted on the first roll call; on the second, after addi- 
tional delegates had left, the total was only 476. 


After the majority platform was accepted, the conven- 
tion heartily adopted William H. Thompson’s motion en- 
dorsing Bryan.*’ 


The gold Democratic and Republican press naturally 
gloated over Bryan’s defeat. Edward Rosewater’s headline 
in the Omaha Bee read: “Free Silver Fails. Congressman 
Bryan’s Plank Very Firmly Sat Upon by the Convention.”* 
Said the Nebraska State Journal: “Sat Down on Silver 
While Good Democrats Grow Very Angry . . . Bold Billy 
Bryan Still Breathing Defiance.”** Rosewater merely said 
that Bryan would find it humiliating to return from his 
constituency to the capital “with his eye in a sling,” but 
editor Gere of the Journal called Bryan one of the pro- 
nounced demagogues in Congress from the Western states: 
“His stand on the silver question is admitted by his warm- 
est friends to be merely a vote catching dodge. He is con- 
tinually posing and talking to capture the miscellaneous 
crowd, and not the thinking, reasoning men who are found 
in every community.”*° The news that Bryan’s resolution 
favoring free coinage had been rejected “‘on a square vote” 
encouraged Cleveland’s managers. According to a Cleve- 
land biographer, 


37 Omaha Morning World-Herald, April 15, 1892. 

88 The Omaha Daily Bee, April 15, 1892. 

89 The Daily Nebraska State Journal, April 15, 1892. In contrast, 
the headlines of John C. Calhoun’s Democratic newspaper, the Lincoln 
Weekly Herald, read: “The Convention Ruled and Robbed by a Petty 
Despot [Batty]. A Free Coinage Resolution is Twice Fairly Passed, 
Only to Be Counted Out by an Unscrupulous Chairman. A High 
Handed and Cold Blooded Outrage upon the Honest and Earnest 
Mass of the Democracy.” April 16, 1892. 

40 The Daily Nebraska State Journal, April 20, 1892. 
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Mr. Bryan’s boundless personal popularity, which 
equalled in Nebraska Mr. Cleveland’s popularity in the coun- 
try at large, could not save him. He was on the floor, and 
in the lobbies of the convention; he was everywhere, with 
personal appeal for himself, and he was beaten—beaten by 
the power of a Cleveland wave which had swept over the 
state, inflaming public opinion with a desire to see the ex- 
President restored to the White House. Indeed, only the 
fear that New York would be lost should Cleveland be nom- 
inated, prevented the Nebraska Convention from instructing 


for him.+1 


The Republicans were happy because one of their can- 
didates might now win the First District from Bryan. Said 
The Wilber Republican: “Many Democrats themselves hold 
the opinion that young Mr. Bryan committed political sui- 
cide when he persisted in forcing the free silver issue... 
against the advice of members of his party who have had 
more experience in Nebraska politics than he. In his at- 
tempting to take the lead of his party after only four years’ 
residence in Nebraska he is altogether too fresh, and they 
will salt him down in Nebraska.”** How happy Bryan 
would be “if” he had stayed in Washington and “if” Boyd 
had not interfered with the canvass of delegates, added 
Gere; neither gentleman had any call to mix himself up 
with the mob at Omaha, and would have been safer else- 
where.*® Few men of political insight underestimated the 
strength of the control exercised by the State Committee 
in the selection of the chairman and in the virtual manage- 
ment of the convention, and reflection upon this control 
made those on the losing side angrier than if they had lost 
in a fair fight. In addition, the Republicans were concen- 
trating on means to “knock out Billy Bryan” and make his 
defeat the issue of the campaign of 1892. They chanted: 

O here’s to Billy Bryan, turn him down, turn him down! 
O here’s to Billy Bryan, turn him down! 


O here’s to Billy Bryan, for free coinage he is dyin’, 
Turn him down, turn him down, turn him down!44 


41 Robert McElroy, Grover Cleveland: The Man and the States- 
man (New York, 1923), I, 332. 

42 Quoted in The Daily Nebraska State Journal, April 25, 1892. 

43 Ibid., April 15, 1892. 

44 Ibid., April 16, 1892. 
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To Bryan and his friends, however, it appeared that 
Boyd, Miller, Castor and the rest of the state machine now 
composed a closed corporation which, allied with Wall 
Street, had settled the status of Nebraska politics for the 
year 1892. They had pledged the state to Cleveland and 
made it a cold night for the hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. By manipulating the machinery and making com- 
binations the old leaders had shaped the action of the con- 
vention and denied the delegates from reflecting the peo- 
ple’s demand for silver. They had won their last fight, 
however, for the convention marked the end of an old era 
in Nebraska Democratic politics and the beginning of a 
new one. 


The power of men like Morton, Miller, North, Boyd, 
and Castor, who had directed the Democracy’s battles along 
conservative lines for a generation, had been challenged 
and shaken, and it would soon pass into younger hands. 
Almost all the older and more prominent men in the con- 
vention had opposed silver, but young men had led the 
fight on both the gold and silver sides and enjoyed the 
hearty encouragement of a majority of the delegates. The 
convention thus foreshadowed the future triumph of com- 
parative youngsters like Bryan, Offutt, Mahoney, and Wat- 
kins. None matched Bryan for his fervid, earnest, and 
even passionate determination and capacity to fight for 
what he considered “right,” and subsequent history proved 
that he would stand out head and shoulders above the 
others. 
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THE NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
IN 1958 


BY W. D. AESCHBACHER 


URING 1958 a number of changes and improvements 
in the program of your State Historical Society have 
been worked out within the general pattern of oper- 

ation established since the Society moved to its new quar- 
ters five years ago. We were able to effect these only 
through the whole hearted co-operation and assistance of 
the staff members involved. The Executive Board has been 
a constant source of support and strength to the Society. 
In particular, your President, Dr. J. L. Sellers, has unself- 
ishly devoted many hours to the consideration of Society 
business at the call of the Secretary. 


Membership has reached an all time high, reflecting 
increasing awareness of the Society and interest in the 
state’s history. In September a new and valuable publica- 
tion, Index Guide to the Publications, compiled by Dr. John 
B. White, our Librarian, became available. Designated as 
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Volume 24 of our Publications series, this is the first addi- 
tion to our Publications since 1956. Additional publications 
are in more immediate prospect now than at any time in 
the past several years. A fine annual meeting last Sep- 
tember was followed by another excellent meeting last May 
in Fairbury. The enthusiasm and attendance at Society 
meetings indicate increased interest and activity among 
Society members. 


Progress has been made towards reaching an agree- 
ment with the State Highway Department on notifying 
the Society of the discovery of archeological remains dur- 
ing highway construction work and for the use of federal 
funds for archeological salvage work on federal highway 
right of ways after such remains are discovered. The So- 
ciety has been able to expand its acquisition of microfilm 
of vitally important daily papers in the state. A number 
of local societies have taken action to incorporate and have 
become more active in their programs. All of these things 
are indications of increased Society vitality and of increased 
historical interest in the state for which the State Society 
can take a share of the credit. . 


The membership as of August 31 was 2,524. This 
shows an addition of 409 new members and a net increase 
of 182 in the last year. It is the highest total membership 
the Society has had, surpassing the 2,373 reached in the 
territorial centennial year of 1954. 


Nebraska History magazine continued to bring its 
readers a variety of historical fare, with contributions from 
the Society staff and from persons connected with sixteen 
other educational institutions. In the June 1958 issue and 
again in the September 1958 issue of the magazine, staff 
members — Donald F. Danker working with the Frank 
North diary, and Roger T. Grange, Jr. compiling a history 
of Fort Robinson—wrote articles which went beyond the 
normal scope of our magazine. They took material that 
needed to be made available for Nebraska readers and pre- 
sented it in suitable form. Since we anticipate that both 
of these articles will have a considerable and continuing 
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demand, additional copies were printed, or reprinted, bound 
in a different cover, and these are available at the Lincoln 
and Fort Robinson sales desks. The publication of the 
Index-Guide, compiled by Dr. White, has been mentioned 
previously. Listed as No. 24 in our Publication Series, this 
will be a tremendously valuable tool for scholars working 
on the history of Nebraska and the region. The other pub- 
lications of the Society have been the Historical News Let- 
ter, now in its eleventh year, and the column Out of Old 
Nebraska, which has appeared weekly since 1946. 


During the year staff members made appearances for 
the Society before forty-five Nebraska audiences, present- 
ing historical programs of various kinds. These were made 
in twenty-four towns and cities over the state. Mr. Kivett 
made four of these appearances, Dr. White made six, Mrs. 
Winkelman two, Dr. Danker nine, Mr. Grange two, and I 
made twenty-two. In addition, Dr. Danker made five field 
trips specifically to gather information and to collect ma- 
terials for the Library and Museum. Mr. Kivett, Mr. 
Grange, and I, were also involved in field trips, both in 
connection with speaking engagements and solely for this 
purpose. 


Twenty-five programs were presented in our television 
series over KUON. The Society reached a Nebraska audi- 
ence in several other ways. Mr. Kivett participated in a 
program sponsored by the Greater Omaha Historical So- 
ciety over WOW-TV. Miss Johnson also presented a pro- 
gram over WOW-TV that had previously been presented 
on KUON. Mr. Grange gave thirty-one (five-minute) pro- 
grams on station KCSR representing the Fort Robinson 
Museum. 


Members of the staff represented the Society at a num- 
ber of national and regional meetings, including the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, the Mississippi Valley Histori- 
cal Association, the American Association for State and 
Local History, the American Museum Association, the 
Mountain Plains Museum Conference, the Midwest Mu- 
seums Conference, the Society for American Archeologists, 
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the Plains Archeological Conference, the American Anthro- 
pological Association, the Mountain Plains Library Asso- 
ciation, and the Society for American Archivists. Mrs. 
Winkelman participated in a panel on the program of the 
American Association for State and Local History last 
October; Mr. Grange presented a paper at the Mountain- 
Plains Museum Conference; Mr. Kivett presented papers 
at the joint meeting of the Plains Archeological Conference 
and the American Indian Ethnohistoric Conference, the 
Society for American Archeology meeting, and the Midwest 
Museums Conference, and I presided at a session of the 
American Association for State and Local History. 


Aside from these meetings the Society staff also par- 
ticipated in other significant activities. Mr. Kivett attended 
a conference to study highway salvage problems as repre- 
sentative of the American Association for State and Local 
History. Dr. White has served as President of the Nebraska 
Library Association through the year and attended a work- 
shop for state archivists. I have continued to serve as Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the Mississippi Valley Historical As- 
sociation, on the Board of Directors of the Harry S. Tru- 
man Library Institute, and I am serving on the Nebraska 
Pony Express Centennial Committee and on the Civil War 
Centennial Commission Advisory Council. 


The Society staff has remained at the same size, with 
twenty-six permanent employees, seven of whom are on a 
part-time basis. We had nine part-time employees working 
on an hourly basis on September 1. 


More detailed reports of the three divisions of the So- 
ciety, which render outstanding service under the compe- 
tent leadership of Mr. Kivett, Dr. White, and Mrs. Winkel- 
man, follow: 


THE MUSEUM 


The Museum operates with display responsibilities in 
three locations, the Society building, the Fort Robinson Mu- 
seum, and our exhibit at the State Fair. Over 112,000 per- 
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sons visited these three areas, with marked increases in 
attendance at the State Fair and at Fort Robinson. In the 
building we had an attendance of 77,388 persons during 
the year. 


A major exhibit project of the year was the expansion 
and completion of displays at the Fort Robinson Museum. 
Roger T. Grange, Jr., Curator of the Fort Robinson Mu- 
seum, transferred to Lincoln during the winter months to 
work with the Lincoln staff in making exhibits for six new 
cases and in replacing or revising other displays. Over 
thirty outdoor interpretive wood signs were placed on the 
Fort Robinson grounds and other signs were constructed 
to mark more adequately the location of the Museum. A 
new period room depicting the Red Cloud Agency was also 
completed. 


In addition, twenty-five cases or period settings were 
changed in the Lincoln Museum. A special exhibit in the 
second floor corridor during the winter was entitled “Heir- 
looms of the Past” and featured woven coverlets with spin- 
ning wheels and other tools for the making of the coverlets. 
Special exhibits were also constructed for the Christmas 
season. The State Fair exhibits included five period set- 
tings: a cowboy bunkhouse, the chemise of the 1920’s and 
the 1950’s, a millinery shop, an agricultural display, and 
washing equipment of yesteryear featuring a large cold 
mangle, hand-fashioned of wood. 


One of the basic functions of the Museum is the pres- 
ervation of the material objects used by the people of Ne- 
braska and the Plains. The major source of materials con- 
tinues to be the donations of interested individuals. During 
the past year 167 different donors provided items at the 
Lincoln Museum and at Fort Robinson. A lack of space 
for storage and display of large items such as farm equip- 
ment remains a serious problem. The tendency of museums 
to exhibit only the rare and unusual objects as their collec- 
tions grow is being resisted in our displays, and our inten- 
tion in developing our collections and in constructing ex- 
hibits is that the children of today and their descendants 
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will not be given the impression that Nebraska pioneers 
dined only from fine English china. 


Research has continued during the year to further 
identify and document museum materials relevant to the 
white man in Nebraska. Research work in the archeolog- 
ical section of the Museum has continued also. One labora- 
tory report dealing with archeological excavations in South 
Dakota was completed and submitted to the United States 
National Park Service. Work, which was done in co-opera- 
tion with the National Park Service in 1951 and 1952, pro- 
vided the materials for this report. 


A problem in our archeological program is the backlog 
of reports that remain to be written. Much of the field 
work of the 1930’s, a period when extensive work was car- 
ried on with the aid of federal relief workers, has not been 
adequately reported. For example, the Society’s collections 
include a major part of all early Pawnee materials col- 
lected, but this collection has not been adequately studied 
and reported upon. 


The field research program of the Society, started 
more than fifty years ago, partly as a result of the interest 
of J. Sterling Morton, was continued. The primary project 
of the season was a survey of proposed areas of the Inter- 
state Highway between Omaha and Lincoln. A number of 
archeological finds were investigated by the Society. Two 
Indian burials in Red Willow County were exposed by road 
building activity. Associated materials suggest relationship 
of these remains to the Hopewell complex, not commonly 
known in Nebraska. Road building activity near Saltillo, 
Lancaster County, disturbed some burials. Investigation 
found the bodies to be those of whites, buried in wooden 
coffins secured by square nails. The grave pit had been 
filled with limestone slabs, and it seems likely that the 
burials may have been those of early trail travelers. Other 
occurrences of human remains were reported to us and in- 
vestigated. A burial in the Fort Atkinson cemetery area, 
which riow lies in a cultivated field, was uncovered and 
reported. It is believed that this burial may be that of Lt. 
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Gabriel Field who died in 1823 while serving on the Ne- 
braska frontier. 


The investigating of sites in the process of being de- 
stroyed is becoming an increasing problem, since we do not 
have adequate trained personnel to properly investigate all 
the sites about which we are notified. 


During the summer we also carried on extensive test 
excavations at the reported historic Oto village site near 
the mouth of the Elkhorn River in Saunders County. It is 
believed that this village may have been occupied by the 
Oto from about 1775 to 1835 when Moses Merrill, an early 
missionary, persuaded the tribe to establish a village west 
of Bellevue. The tests this summer included excavations in 
houses, storage pits, and midden areas. It is expected that 
laboratory analysis of the specimens from the site will pro- 
vide new information on the early material culture of the 
Oto. 


THE LIBRARY 


In the Library a number of developments of the year 
are designed to make information concerning the state’s 
history more readily available. The most important is the 
publication of the Jndex-Guide to the Publications. This 
guide had been completed on cards for inclusion in our card 
index by the Librarian, and it was then decided to publish 
it to benefit a greater number of people. The index of the 
Plattsmouth Nebraska Herald 1865-1872, compiled by Mr. 
R. E. Dale, has been typed and is available in the Library. 
Mr. Dale has also completed indexing Andreas’ History of 
Nebraska. The index is now being revised and compiled in 
book form for greater accessibility. It is proving a real 
boon because of the great amount of information on early 
Nebraska contained in this pioneer work. 


In our newspaper department a major project has 
been undertaken in the filming of the back issues of the 
Lincoln newspapers through a co-operative arrangement 
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with the publishers. We are presently receiving 287 differ- 
ent newspapers in the library. During the past year we 
have been notified of the suspension of publication of nine 
papers in the state which we formerly received. As the 
tendency for newspapers to concentrate into larger units 
continues, the Society’s back files of papers which have 
gone out of existence becomes increasingly important. 


The reading room had 1,673 visitors, and 1,235 persons 
were assisted in the newspaper reading room for a total of 
2,905 users. There were 495 mail queries and 118 telephone 
questions answered. Of the persons using the library in 
person, almost 1,000 had questions for the library staff and 
343 of these required considerable research to find the an- 
swers. Orders totaling twelve reels of positive prints of 
microfilm were filled along with thirty-one contoura orders 
totaling 248 sheets and 410 facsimiles from microfilm. The 
increase in this kind of service is so great that it occupies 
an appreciable amount of staff time. Three hundred twenty 
photographs were loaned and over one hundred fifty photo- 
graphic prints were sold. Among the publications acquiring 
our pictures for use were the Album of American History, 
the Standard Encyclopedia, American Heritage, and Satur- 
day Evening Post as well as a number of trade periodicals 
and school text books. The Lincoln State Journal and the 
Nebraska Farmer have consulted our picture collections and 
other library facilities extensively in preparing for centen- 
nial editions in 1959. Among other users of our pictures 
was Mari Sandoz in her new book The Cattlemen. The 
University of Texas English Department purchased a num- 
ber of Butcher photographs to use in an exhibit illustrating 
Hamlin Garland’s Main Travelled Roads. 


The library collections have continued to grow as 
shown by the following table: 








Above—Holidays are Marked by Special Seasonal Displays 
in the Society's Museum. 


Below—Member of Society's Field Party Excavates Horse 
Skull in Historic Oto Storage Pit. 





Above—Staff Member Charles Ward at Work in the 
Society's Bindery 


An important step in the preservation of library materials 
the repair and binding of books and periodicals 


Below—Young Latvians Perform Folk Dances on the 
Society's TV Program ‘Yesterday in Nebraska.” 
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Category 1957 Additions Total 1958 
PE acccahdwankaca 35,828 1,078 36,906 
Newspaper volumes..... 19,666 —714* 18,852 
a ee eee 1,047 107 1,154 
Po ey ere 4,025 999 5,024 
PE san ceeceeveen 60,541 1,325 61,866 














* Number reduced by microfilm program. 


During the year 397 donors, listed in the monthly News 
Letter, assisted in adding to our collections. Additions were 
also made from exchanges and purchase. In many cases 
important materials given us by donors are unobtainable 
from any other source. In other cases donors give the li- 
brary material of considerable economic worth. A most 
important part of our collection is based on this expression 
of continuing interest by persons wishing to preserve the 
history of the state. 


EDUCATION DIVISION 


Again in 1957-58, after a season in which the Society 
did not have a television program because of construction 
of a new studio for station KUON, the Society’s program 
“Yesterday in Nebraska” was on the air. Twenty-five pro- 
grams were presented, designed primarily for a children’s 
audience. Staff members, part-time employees, and volun- 
teer workers prepared and gave the programs under the 
co-ordination of Mrs. Winkelman. In May the University 
of Nebraska Chapter of Alpha Epsilon Rho, national hon- 
orary radio-television fraternity, gave its “Best Show— 
1958” award to the Society’s program. 


In other programing the general pattern established 
through the last several years was followed. Auditorium 
programs, puppet shows, and guided tours were offered 
to groups coming to the Society building. Two new puppet 
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shows were developed: “The Pioneers’ First Winter in Ne- 
braska” and “The Pioneers’ First Spring in Nebraska.” 
Five different puppet shows were available for visitors and 
six different auditorium programs were prepared, one pri- 
marily for women’s clubs, two for school groups, and three 
after-school programs for special groups such as Cub 
Scouts, Brownies, and Blue Birds. Two hundred and sev- 
enty-six tours, puppet shows, and programs were provided 
for different groups through the year. 


The Society’s auditorium and other facilities were used 
throughout the year by sixteen organizations for meetings 
and conferences. During the week of June 9-13 the Annual 
Law Enforcement Institute met in the Society’s auditorium 
for the fourth consecutive year. 


We continued to distribute our regular educational 
leaflets. Approximately ten thousand leaflets were distrib- 
uted to teachers in Nebraska and throughout the United 
States. The Director of Education answered ninety-six let- 
ters asking for specific information about Nebraska. 


Twenty members of the Lincoln Junior League gave 
us valuable volunteer assistance in our educational pro- 
gram. These volunteers worked at a variety of tasks, paint- 
ing scenery, writing scripts, dressing puppets, and present- 
ing plays in the puppet theatre. Volunteers also developed 
and presented auditorium programs, served as guides, 
helped in the production of the television programs, and 
assisted in the preparation of Museum exhibits and the 
rehabilitation of Museum objects. 


A LOOK TO THE FUTURE 


Two years ago the report mentioned some specific 
problems that have concerned the Society through much of 
its existence. The encouragement of local historical socie- 
ties and the need for an adequate program of historical 
markers are matters that have continually attracted the 
attention of the Society staff. Our program in both of 
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these areas has been strengthened, thanks, in part, to re- 
cent legislation. 


In the report two years ago a third field of continuing 
concern was discussed, that of adequate field service. The 
need for more field service has often been voiced by the 
Society’s Secretary since Clarence S. Paine expressed it 
more than fifty years ago. It continues to be the weakest 
part of our program. To strengthen this aspect of our work 
the Society asked in the budgets prepared in 1954 and 1956 
for additional staff people to carry on field work, but these 
requests were not filled. The need has remained and has 
become even greater. 


Our most pressing and critical need is for an additional 
archeologist. While two trained archeologists were on the 
staff for large portions of the time through the 1930’s and 
immediately after World War II, we have had only one 
archeologist since 1949. Our chief archeologist has been 
the Director of the Museum, and in the last ten years in- 
creased emphasis upon the Museum has cut into the time 
which he can devote to archeology. This has been further 
aggravated by additional responsibilities for building oper- 
ation devolving on him since we moved into the new build- 
ing in 1953, and by additional responsibility for the Fort 
Robinson Museum since 1956. The amount of time that Mr. 
Kivett has free for archeological work has become less with 
each new responsibility. At the same time emergency arch- 
eological work caused by highway construction, conserva- 
tion work and urban development, becomes more demand- 
ing every year. An important function of an additional 
archeologist on our staff would be to meet the need for a 
trained person to investigate archeological sites reported 
throughout the state that we are not now properly able to 
investigate. Such an archeologist would also help reduce 
the backlog of laboratory study and classification of the 
results of archeological field work that has been carried 
on by the Society, but which has not been completely evalu- 
ated and reported in the laboratory. The results of field 
work carried on with federal relief funds over twenty years 
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ago are still not fully reported. It is very necessary that 
these collections be studied and reported, thus making fruit- 
ful and effective the field work that has been done. 


No less pressing is the need for an additional library 
cataloguer to take on some of the load of cataloguing now 
carried primarily by the Librarian. It has also been the 
aim of the Society, at least since it has been in the present 
building, to have a person who is in constant contact with 
our library collections who can devote a considerable por- 
tion of his time to work throughout the state. His task 
would be to help local historical organizations, to stimulate 
historical interest throughout the state, and, at the same 
time, to examine and solicit collections which will further 
fulfill our mission as the depository for public and private 
records of the state. The continuing growth of our library 
and its constantly expanding work load make it necessary 
to increase the staff in order that more time and attention 
can be given to this very important function. 


Another long expressed need of the Society should be 
mentioned again. The committee appointed to make recom- 
mendations for the Territorial Centennial suggested that 
the Society should set aside $1000 a year from 1954 to 
1967, between the territorial and the state centennials, for 
research and publication of monographs on Nebraska’s his- 
tory. This program has not been implemented to the pres- 
ent, and the need for the Historical Society to properly 
prepare for the forthcoming state centennial by suitable 
publications is becoming an increasingly pressing problem. 


To carry on the program of the Society for the next 
biennium at the present level, and to add an additional 
archeologist, a library cataloguer, and an additional artist, 
the Society is asking for an appropriation of $312,000 for 
the Society and of $29,000 for Fort Robinson. With this 
support we can confidently expect to continue the present 
work of the Society and to expand it in the critically needed 
areas indicated. 
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NEW MEMBERS 
1 September 1957 to 31 August 1958 


ADAMS BURT 
Hastings Oakland 
Detweiler, L. E. Shalberg, A. R. 
Matzke, Stanley A. 
McKenzie, H. H. 
Miller, A. L. BUTLER 
Nash, L. H. David City 
Nuss, Edmund P. Lanspa, Dr. N. W. 
Rants, Mrs. Charles Niehaus, Dr. William C. 
Sweetland, Leslie F. : 
Dwight 
Sabata, Bob 
ANTELOPE ited 
Elgin CASS 
Armstrong, James F. 
Armstrong, O. L. petee i Plattsmouth 
Caldwell, Mrs. W. A. aker, Von 
P Lancaster, Neil 
Muncie, Mrs. Alpha 
BANNER Walling, Mrs. Dorothy 
Harrisburg Weeping Water 
Wyatt, Perley Johnson, John E. 
Jones, Mrs. Viva M. 
BOX BUTTE 
: CEDAR 
Alliance 
Andrews, Mrs. Vivian Hartington 
Petersen, Fred Specht, Frances M. 
Selleck, Mr. and Mrs. H. H. 
Willi Dr. W. B. 
ates CHASE 
BROWN Wauneta 
itt, Mrs. Ra 
Long Pine mn, ae y 
Randall, Philip A. 
CHERRY 
BUFFALO Brownlee 
Kearney Hanna, Don, Jr. 
Gilmore, Dr. Raymond M. 
Holmes, Dr. K. L. CHEYENNE 
Michels, Mrs. Mercedes 
Munro, Robert A. Sidney 
Nye, Dr. Dan A. Chambers, W. E. 
Staley, Dr. Sanford O. Cook, Dr. Hull 


Wilcox, Malcolm B. Nelson, Dr. H. C. Q. 
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CLAY 


Clay Center 
Lobb, Bernard 
Massie, J. T. 
Orthman, Ann 
Sutton 
Fuehrer, Henry G. 


Gelwick, Dr. Richard G. 


COLFAX 


Clarkson 
Odvarka, Dr. R. C. 


CUMING 


Bancroft 
Graff, Ida 
Graff, R. Chester 
Hassler, Paul A. 

West Point 
Harstick, Mary 

Wisner 

Halama, Richard 


CUSTER 


Broken Bow 
Gaines, E. P. 


DAKOTA 


Jackson 
McCarthy, Mrs. Dan 


DAWES 


Chadron 
Blundell, Mrs. Joe W. 
Miller, William T. 
Mitchell, H. J. 

Crawford 
Eittreim, Dr. S. C. 

Marsland 
Tollman, J. M. 


DAWSON 


Cozad 
Allen, H. B. 
Gothenburg 
Perry, Mrs. Samuel H. 
Lexington 
Batie, Roy 
Keller, G. V. 


DIXON 


Wakefield 
Converse, Leonard R. 


DODGE 


Fremont 
Graff, R. V. 
Hill, Dr. Willard H. 
Mangold, George M. 
Sick, Mary A. 
Sixta, Dr. Stanley J. 
Hooper 
Ulbrick, Dr. George E. 


DOUGLAS 


Omaha 
Armbrust, Dr. Walter 
Bacon, Marion 
Baker, Roy E. 
Baum, Leo F. 
Behmer, Elva B. 
Bradley, Dr. Charles L. 
Carlson, A. B. 
Cassem, Edwin 
Cox, A. 
Dalstrom, Harl A. 
Davis, Dr. Allan 
Dunn, Dr. and Mrs. F. Lowell 
Egan, Katherine R. 
Endres, Dr. Gregory L. 
Faier, Dr. A. D. 
Fleischman, Dr. Max 
Freyman, Dr. John J. 
Greenberg, Dr. A. 
Grissom, Dr. Robert L. 
Harper, Mrs. B. H. 
Hoch, Dr, Lambert E. 
Jones, Mrs. Richard A. 
Kirk, Dr. Esley J. 
Krelle, William H. 
Lee, Dr. Leroy W. 
Lehnhoff, Dr. Henry J. 
Lyons, Dr. J. A. 
McDonald, James B. 
McFadden, Dr. H. W., Jr. 
McLean, Dr. D. D. 
Marshall, Max 
Miller, Edna 
Miller, Heath 
Moore, Dr. Ralph C. 
Morrison, Dr. W. H. 
Mote, Judge W. L. 
Musselman, Dr. M. M. 
O’Halloran, Dr. J. P. 
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O’Hearn, Dr. John J. 

Penny, Dr. Ross A. 
Pritchard, Lula 

Quinlan, Mr, and Mrs. Thomas 
Rubnitz, Dr. A. S. 

Schlueter, Mrs. William A. 
Steyer, Mrs. M. P. 
Sunderland, John E. 

Tollman, Dr. J. P. 

Trickett, Dr. A. Stanley 
Urbach, Leona Yates 

Vicek, Ed 

Wendell, T. W. 

Willey, Mrs. Howard 

Young, Wigton and Aita, Drs. 


Valley 
Marsh, Dr. Charles L. 


FILLMORE 


Geneva 
Ashby, Dr. Charles F. 


FRANKLIN 


Bloomington 

Malick, Jesse U. 
Muckel, Art 

Campbell 
Pearson, Bill 
Strong, J. M. 

Franklin 
Blank, Harry W. 
Chalfon, Asa A. 
Goldsbury, L. L. 


FURNAS 


Arapahoe 
Proud, George C. 

Beaver City 
Fleming, Dr. Paul D. 


GAGE 


Beatrice 
Svoboda, Dr. Ernest 
Waddell, Dr. W. Wayne 
Odell 
Callen, Clair 


GARDEN 


Lewellen 
Brunt, Monroe 


GOSPER 
Smithfield 
Northwall, Rev. John 
GRANT 
Ashby 
Merrihew, Mrs. Victor H. 
GREELEY 
Spalding 
Fox, Dr. Robert J. 
Kavalec, Charles J. 
HALL 
Grand Island 
Bosley, Dr. Warren G. 
HAMILTON 


Aurora 
Adams, Charles F. 
Ridge, Mrs. Neil 


HARLAN 


Alma 
Comstock, Mrs. Ethel 


HITCHCOCK 


Palisade 
Premer, Sallie Minnich 

Trenton 
Baker, Ralph 
McConnell, Mrs. Merle 
Riley, Mrs. Grace 


HOLT 


Spencer 
Pucelik, Dr. J. M. 

Stuart 
Thompson, Ruth 


HOOKER 


Mullen 
Blattspieler, Dr. S. F. 


HOWARD 


8t. Paul 
Paul, N. J. 
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JEFFERSON 


Fairbury 
Green, Helen L. 
Hartley, Allen D. 
Shaffer, Sherrill & Patti 


KEARNEY 


Minden 
Bush, Mrs. Carl 
Larsen, David, Sr. 


KEITH 


Ogallala 
Weyer, Dr. Stephen M. 


KIMBALL 


Kimball 
Gerner, Dr. Don J. 
Pinkerton, J. L. 


LANCASTER 


Lincoln 
Ankeny, Harry R. 
Berg, Theodore H. 
Campbell, Hope 
Carter, Boyd G. 
Chapin, Irving S. 
Chase, Charles R. 
Corr, Leonard F. 
Covey, Dr. George W. 
Deines, Dr. Paul L. 
Deitemeyer, Carl 
Dunlap, Don L. 
Eads, D. Kathleen 
Gardner, Emma M. 
Gradwohl, Mr. & Mrs. John M. 
Hall, Fred W. 
Hartley, Richard D. 
Harvey & Garlinghouse, Drs. 
Heathcote, Ronald Leslie 
Hervert, Dr. J. William 
Hilton, Dr. Hiram 
Hoffman, Bill 
Hopper, Phoebe May 
Hult, Carrie 
Johnson, Frank H. 
Johnson, Mrs. Hazel 
Kleitsch, Dr. Alvin E. 
Korsmeyer, Mrs. Louis W. 
Laymon, Dr. F. Glenn 
LeWorthy, Dr. G. Wm. 
MacDougall, B. L. 
Matson, Dr. Guy M. 


Matthews, Dr. Donald 
McBride, Gregg 
McPhee, Clare 

McPhee, Marguerite C. 
Miller, John Hyer 
Moore, Corwin D. 
Murray, J. E. 

Nichols, M. A. 
Nordgren, William J. 
Pfeiffer, Glaideth 
Pierson, C. M. 

Radke, F. C. 

Rowen, Richard D. 
Sandall, Dr. Harold C. 
Scott, Mr. & Mrs. Gerald E. 
Smith, Annie Laurie 
Sorensen, Mrs. C. A. 
Sorensen, Philip C. 
Stewart, Dr. Frank A. 
Swinbank, Mrs. Jean C. 
Tanner, Dr. Frank H. 
Taylor, Dr. Harry A. 
Thierstein, Dr. Samuel T. 
Tillman, Henry A. 
Titzell, Mrs. Wayne 
Tullis, Dr. Byron W. 
Wallace, Dr. Hobart E. 
Walt, Herbert R. 
Waters, Asa B. 
Webster, Bill R. 
Whitlock, Dr. & Mrs. Horace H. 
Youngman, Dr. R. A. 


LINCOLN 


North Platte 
Chambers, Harmon 
Kriz, Jay G. 

Ridder, Dr. A. T. 
Wanek, Dr. F. H. 


LOGAN 


Stapleton 
Caress, Ama 
Hodges, Arleta 


MADISON 


Battle Creek 
Taylor, Mollie A. 
Madison 
Basse, Mrs. Guy H. 
Newman Grove 
Carlson, Dr. Emery W. 
Norfolk 
Alexander, Harold 
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Armstrong, W. O. 
Carlisle, Robert L. 
Clausen, Mrs. Marie 
Hamilton, Dr. Truman A. 
Lederer, Mr. C. A. 


Mauk, Dan J. 
Palmer, Gene 
MORRILL 
Bayard 


Bowman, Kenneth L. 
McGrew, James 
Bridgeport 
O’Conner, John M. 
Post, Dr. George P. 
Smith, Emmett B. 


NEMAHA 


Auburn 
Thompson, Dr. J. R. 


NUCKOLLS 


Bostwick 


Keifer, Mr. & Mrs. Oswin, Jr. 


Hardy 
Leigh, Dr. Edward M. 
Scott, Mrs. Lila 
Oak 
Follmer, Katherine 


OTOE 


Nebraska City 
Brawner, Glenn 
Burbridge, Glen 
Noble, E. G. 

Parker, Fred S. 
Syracuse 
Formanack, Dr. C. J. 
Witte, Louis 
Talmage 
Osborn, Merlyn C. 


PAWNEE 


Pawnee City 
Jackson, Rev. Lloyd A. 


PHELPS 


Holdrege 
Bean, Rev. Donald 
Brewster, Dr. Don E. 
Hall, Rev. Clarence 


Lofton, Harley G., Jr. 
Nelson, Mrs. Dora 
Peterson, Theodore A. 


PIERCE 


Pierce 
Gould, Mrs. George B. 
Hamer, Ortell C. 
Plainview 
Kraemer, Mildred E. 


PLATTE 


Columbus 
Armstrong, Mrs. J. R. 
Flory, Mrs. R. D. 
Mahood, Amy G. 
Schmidt, Mrs. Margaret F. 


RED WILLOW 


McCook 
Ahern, Frances 
Blank, Dr. L. R. 


RICHARDSON 


Falls City 
Wanner, William B. 
Weaver, Phil 


SALINE 


Crete 
Rapp, William F., Jr. 

DeWitt 
Kaura, J. W. 

Dorchester 

Sanburn, W. E. 

Friend 
Knoche, Mrs. Norma Spicka 

Western 
Armour, Mrs. Anna 
Timmell, Mrs. Mae 


SAUNDERS 


Wahoo 
McCreery, R. F. 


SCOTTS BLUFF 


Gering 
Gentry, Dr. William J. 
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Scottsbluff 
Adams, Mr. & Mrs. M. E. 
Baker, Dr. Paul Q. 
Roberts, K. George 
Swanbom, Dr. C. D. 


SEWARD 


Milford 
Joutze, R. Dale 
Wertman, C. C. 
Seward 
Manley, Robert 
Ost, Mrs. Percy 


SHERIDAN 
Gordon 
Buchan, R. W. 
Gates, Max G. 
Hay Springs 
Marcy, Mrs. Dora J. 
Rushville 


Baldauf, Joseph F. 
Brown, Charles W. 


SHERMAN 


Loup City 
Badura, Mr. & Mrs. Richard 


THAYER 


Hebron 
Penry, Dr. R. E. 


THOMAS 


Thedford 
Hamilton, Lloyd L. 
Hanna, Mrs. Francis R. 
Lynch, Willard J. 
Paxton, Chester 
Simonson, Kenneth 


VALLEY 


Arcadia 

Moss, Dr. Nyel H. 
Ord 

Apking, Edgar R. 
Auble, Dr. Glen 
Lange, Henry G. 
Osentowski, Dr. F. J. 
Romans, Jack 


WASHINGTON 


Blair 
Jipp, Dr. Edwin T. 
Rasmussen, Mrs. Grace 
Fort Calhoun 
Geesaman, Edgar 


YORK 


Benedict 
Crownover, Mrs. B. B. 
York 
Sehnert, Keith W. 


OUT OF STATE 


CALIFORNIA 


Alta Dena 

Withall, Vera L. 
Capitola 
Waters, Mrs. Mary 
Huntington Park 
Pool, Willis S. 

Los Angeles 
Herrington, Noyes W. 
Herrington, R. B. 
Hooper, Mrs. William E. 

San Diego 
Hanson, Alfred L. 
Hanson, Donald E. 


COLORADO 


Boulder 
Beber, John 

Denver 
Cole, Miss Jackie 
Erskine, Mr. & Mrs. E. L. 
Reynolds, John Austin 
Sandon, Mrs. Maggie 
Vetter, Arthur G. 
Williams, Mrs. W. M. 

Elbert 
Hageman, Neva M. 


CONNECTICUT 


Hamden 
Urbach, William F. 
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ILLINOIS 


Evanston 
Roche, Mrs. Alphonse V. 

Chicago 
Jasinski, Richard C. 

Naperville 
Kraemer, Ruth 


INDIANA 


Anderson 
Searles, Mrs. L. C. 


IOWA 


Council Bluffs 
Witzke, Albert 


Red Oak 
Simmerman, L. E. 


KANSAS 


Fall River 
Bird, Mrs. Z. B. 
Gorham 
Dreher, Albert J. 
Russell 
Gibbs, Thomas 
Topeka 
Finley, Mrs. W. M. 
Wamego 
Darnell, Charles 


MICHIGAN 
Allen Park 
Bergman, Fred 


Birmingham 
Laucomer, F. 


MISSOURI 


Kansas City 
Svanda, Harry 


Springfield 
Williams, Mr. & Mrs. Guy 


NEVADA 


Las Vegas 
Reeder, George S. 


NEW YORK 


New York 
Casteel, Dr. John 

Pearl River 
Williams, Caroline 


Peekskill 
Totels, Robert E. 
Rochester 
Caress, Mrs. A. E. 
White Plains 
Manville, Margaret Roebling 


OHIO 


Cincinnati 
Miller, Ernest I. 


OREGON 
Eugene 
Fairchild, Robert L. 


Klamath Falls 
Helfrich, Devere 


Oswego 
Sadilek, Charles J. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 
Perrin, Charles C. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Newport 
Felts, Florence M. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Allen 
Outhouse, William J. 
Milbank 
Greeno, Rollie 
Wounded Knee 
Spindler, Will 


TEXAS 


Midland 
Hendrickson, Jack 


UTAH 


Ogden 
Kemp, Leonard W. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. LIFE MEMBERS 
Scott, Major Myron F. Laucomer, Birmingham, 
Sorensen, Theodore C. Michigan 
Mrs. Josephine Day Mendell, 
FOREIGN Superior 
James R. Owens, Loup City 
VENEZUELA Mari Sandoz, New York, New York 
Caracas Charles S. Simmons, Scottsbluff 
Johnson, F. W. John E. Sunderland, Omaha 


DECEASED MEMBERS 


eh sec cegae see cee tu Shreveport, Louisiana 
EE POPP ere rr eTt Per rey Lincoln 
is ccna dead needeeetodion Doniphan 
EE Lincoln 
a Des Moines, Iowa 
Ne ccc hceeeceees es Beaumont, California 
I is saidleaidv aes onesie d Sioux City, Iowa 
Pe er Bridgeport 
EE Ws wiv cccccecdenes Long Beach, California 
SE OL OEE hk o.cencededses Si tewdebdce Grand Island 
i nn [hs oc cccetakacheue dene Schuyler 
ss one nd ceehee tmbaemedie ei Lincoln 
I sow 0406s 60s weston bap eeeeenk Omaha 
i eee seesed ons teu Central City 
es eis cwinds anvesebeatenebed Gibbon 
ss eg ewaceesedbwe cabdees Lincoln 
en cc ke aeednes nukes beae et sews Lincoln 
ee Oe de one kd aches ne newebeeet Lincoln 
TS my Se a ee Omaha 
i Ms. ok ow peda kecbeda te ebbee ss Lincoln 
OE er ee ee ee Lincoln 
Wagner, C. Corwith............ University City, Missouri 
8 ens oF ee Lincoln 
Warren, David Mathias............... Panhandle, Texas 
Sa Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


ETM Sean a ei ely SS, ee Lincoln 
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Report of the Treasurer 


September 1, 1957 to August 31, 1958 


BY A. R. OWENS 


I am submitting herewith my annual report as treas- 
urer of the Nebraska State Historical Society. It will be 
observed that the report consists of the following funds: 

Account No. 335 

Account No. 335c 

Account No. 336 (Fort Robinson) 
Miscellaneous Cash Fund 

Jessie T. Langworthy Memorial Fund 
Sylvester Emley Memorial Fund 


James H. Pratt Study Fund 
Foundation Fund 


Accounts No. 335, 335c and 336 are appropriated by 
the State Legislature and disbursed by the State Treasurer. 
The Miscellaneous Cash Fund, the Sylvester Emley Memo- 
rial Fund, the Jessie T. Langworthy Memorial Fund, the 
James H. Pratt Study Fund, the Norden Club Scandinavian 
Research Fund and the Foundation Fund are administered 
under the authority of the Society’s treasurer by the Trust 
Department of the Continental National Bank of Lincoln. 
This service is furnished without cost to the Society, and 
at this time I wish to express our continued appreciation 
for that service and particularly for the assistance rendered 
by Mr. Don Mathes, trust officer. 


All of the Society’s accounts are subject to regular 
audit by the Auditor of the State of Nebraska. 
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SALARIES & MAINTENANCE No. 335 
Balance in Account September 1, 1957................. $235,013.70 
Disbursements September 1, 1957 to August 31, 1958... 117,120.77 


Balance in Account August 31, 1958...............065 $117,892.93 
DISBURSEMENTS: 

DT 5 cainadccujcsceesecnesees $ 80,417.26 

ee eee 10,147.22 

OASI (Institutional Contribution)......... 3,673.22 

Rte REESE SE a ae eee re 1,210.00 

Telephone & Telegraph.............ee+e05 925.02 

DP c6ebhGnehes so0e 06d Besbsesoneneeen 40.21 

DEE PA GhRRREAEC ACO 40 ReneS ORO RD CC CED OOS 127.31 

i ctenpeecedeeeseseuness 140.80 

shih on oh sadoensedeaseebeuse 4,211.13 

SE, ob Sica sécasccdccsocec 3,305.40 

EE SE ae 238.52 

Department Expense (Archeology)........ 796.06 

Other Operating Expense................. 15.99 

EEE cine p cee to66 vagecieseceacse 2,951.70 

EE cvnginn 06 athe codnn ewe oe 852.93 

Institutional & Household (Supplies)...... 670.06 

S64 ods ne sWs Sedanedesesesé 568.12 

Other (Including microfilm) (Supplies).... 4,525.63 

Building (Maintenance-Repairs) .......... 103.10 

Grounds (Maintenance-Repairs) .......... 144.96 

Office (Maintenance-Repairs) ............ 33.09 

Institutional & Household (Maintenance- 

EE ea ised sae nae ys 864086 4.0 213.19 

Industrial (Maintenance-Repairs) ......... 76,64 

Auto (Maintenance-Repairs) ............. 98.74 

Other (Maintenance-Repairs) ............ 33.83 

SO MEUENEEED Sc eccccccccccscecccocs 199.98 

Institutional (Properties) ................ 730.67 

Dt titiehineks don chtsshenmese-t%% 04:4 699.99 

PTT ITT TTT Tee $117,120.77 
SURPLUS PROPERTY ACCOUNT No. 335c 

Balance in Account September 1, 1957..............+.. $ 508.97 

Cash Receipts: None 

Cash Disbursements: None 

Balance in Account August 31, 1958.............2..-5. ~ 508.97 
FORT ROBINSON ACCOUNT No. 336 

Balance in Account September 1, 1957................ $ 27,846.92 

Disbursements September 1, 1957 to August 31, 1958... 13,526.61 

Balance in Account August 31, 1958................+. $ 14,320.31 
DISBURSEMENTS: 

TE cnt eencnsiseedeetess 6,251.05 

2 1,422.15 

OASI (Institutional Contribution) ........ 300.70 

Sti ens wn deeh as 065005565 0668 0-6 14.29 

Telephone & Telegraph..............ess+- 27.76 

DE AtGCEG Aiea eaddde sd 644448064 0064-0 2.77 
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rs. SPPrerTy  eTeTTIT TTI TTL er 155.44 
ee 78.60 
EAR, TORR, BOER. cc ccccccccccvenccesee 338.50 
Department Expense (Lincoln Housing)... 650.00 
CEeeED CED cc cccccccscecescesestsy 7.41 
BD CREED . ov ceccesccaconccacsvceee 10.82 
WOR CHIE cccccccccccceccsccccscess 98.44 
Institutional-Household (Supplies) ........ 256.97 
Cttnar (BOS) 2. cccccswecccccccsccese 450.57 
Building (Maintenance-Repairs) .......... 1,442.73 
Grounds (Maintenance-Repairs) .......... 41.35 
Industrial (Maintenance-Repairs) ........ 374.68 
Institutional-Household (Properties) ...... 1,552.38 
GEST CPUGETEEEE) 2. cccccscccesvcceccese 12.75 
Total TRTRENED onc cccesccccccsecens $ 13,526.61 
MISCELLANEOUS CASH FUND 
Cash in Bank September 1, 1957...........cceecccsees $ 10,336.49 
Disbursements for Investment May 1, 1958............ 6,052.50 
$ 4,283.99 
Cash Receipts September 1, 1957 to August 31, 1958... 8,864.01 
$ 13,148.00 
Cash Disbursements September 1, 1957 to 
BMG Sh, Wee oc ccc ccvcccenesevovcessesonceseses 5,131.73 
Cash in Bank August 381, 1958. ........ccccceccccccees $ 8,016.27 


INVESTMENT FUND RESUME 
Balance Investments September 1, 1957... 9,785.95 


Sold $5000 US Treas. 2% % 6-15-58........ 5,000.00 
$ 14,785.95 
Re-invested $5000 US Treas. 2%%........ 4,970.32 
$ 9,815.63 
Purchased $6000 US Treas. 2%2%......... 6,052.50 


Balance in Investment Fund August 31/58.$ 15,868.13 
CASH RECEIPTS 


Membership Dues (Annual)...........++.-+- 3,904.96 
Membership Dues (Life)............+++++ 200.00 
PEE ocsctcncsaneceusiees ¥ceneone 263.27 
PE Act edad nek e hie heaeen sear sb MeeRhs 356.99 
Royalty payment—Olson’s Book 43.94 
BED, whines 000 00ecesecdneseceeenc ene ees 605.04 
BEE. a waht a 6eces oceessecsvevnassmes 2.00 
Archeological Expense .........sseeeee00% 117.50 
DERSOSTIARGOUD oc cc cccccccccccvesccesseses 2,041.06 
Travel Expense ............++ 86.20 
PPT 1,322.81 
Fall Annual Meeting.......... 477.50 
Gift. Daughters of Founders 
& Patriots of America...... 99.00 


J. E. Lawrence Mem. Fund.... 40.00 
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i i i eae eee ads ahaa daateese 1,058.22 
Interest Accumulated on Bonds........... 314.97 


Fe Ge BOs gon vce ebsccecvicecves $ 8,864.01 


CASH DISBURSEMENTS 
i ee ac ede datddesawaaeasened x 84.29 
EE a ee eee ae 761.56 
Reprints F. J. North article... 225.00 
Museum Booklets ............ 400.00 
ee epee en eee set as 72.00 
Miscellaneous Expense .............-se0:: 2,429.72 
Spring Meeting .............. 25.00 
Honorararium—Spring 
PE Getsevcccecccescess 200.00 
UE SEE eww ewecccccecoes 1,077.63 
EE Bee aa tae oo-a.ed 492.50 
Membership Cards, Books..... 77.20 
Promotional Brochures ....... 73.73 


JESSIE T. LANGWORTHY FUND 
Balance in Fund September 1, 1957................... $ 25.20 
Interest Accumulated to August 31, 1958.............. 28.75 


$ 53.95 
Securities sold & re-invested 6/17/58. Postage & Ins.... —.12 





Balance in Fund August 31, 1958.................005- $ 53.83 


SYLVESTER EMLEY MEMORIAL FUND 
Balance in Fund September 1, 1957.................... $ 25.20 
Interest Accumulated to August 31, 1958.............. 28.75 


$ 53.95 
Securities sold & re-invested 6/17/58. Postage & Ins.... —.12 


Balance in Fund August 31, 1958.................e05- $ 53.83 


JAMES H. PRATT STUDY FUND 
Balance in Fund September 1, 1957..............--06. ~ 500.00 
Disbursements: None 
Receipts: None 
Balance in Fund August 31, 1958..............0..-05- $ 500.00 


NORDEN CLUB SCANDINAVIAN RESEARCH FUND 
Balance in Fund September 1, 1957..............-+55: $ 253.85 
Disbursements September 1, 1957 to August 31, 1958... 30.60 





Balance in Fund August 31, 1958.............0-5e+0- $ 223.25 


DISBURSEMENTS 
BUNUOE TOT occ cccccciccccccccccscosess 30.60 
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FOUNDATION FUND 





Balance in Fund September 1, 1957..............+05:. $ 1,436.55 
Disbursement for Investment October 14, 1957........ $ 1,395.48 
~ 41.07 

Interest Accumulated March 17, 1958...............+5- 20.00 
61.07 

Disbursements September 1, 1957 to August 31, 1958... —3.00 
Balance in Fund August 31, 1958..............e..eee- $ 58.07 

DISBURSEMENTS 


Occupation Tax paid December 3, 1957.... 3.00 











Exploring with Fremont. Translated and edited by Erwin 
G. and Elisabeth K. Gudde. (Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1958. 162 pp. Maps, illustrations. 
$3.95.) 


There is a distinct difference between the tone of this 
journal and that kept by John C. Fremont. In reading the 
Fremont narrative one wishes that he could reach out and 
lay hands on Charles Preuss’s notes. The maps of that ex- 
pedition are carefully done, and they reflect a patience and 
comprehension on the part of the cartographer that is all 
but staggering. Charles Preuss was without doubt a most 
capable person when it came to portraying a notion of to- 
pography on paper. The publication of his notes, however, 
portrays him as a cantankerous little man. 


In 1954 the Preuss notes were placed on sale by a 
dealer, and Mr. Edgar Breitenback, the Library of Con- 
gress representative at the Amerikanische Gedenbibliothek, 
made known the existence of the journal. The original and 
a typed copy were given to the Library of Congress, and 
from a microfilm of the material the translators and edi- 
tors produced this volume. Journals of the first, second, 
and fourth Fremont expeditions are covered in these notes. 
These are for the years 1842, 1843-1844, and 1848-1849, 
and include visits to the Wind River Mountains, to the Far 
West, and to the Sangre de Cristo Mountains and Taos, 
New Mexico. 
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Frankly, the notes are disappointing in two respects: 
Preuss revealed himself as an egotistical sniveling little 
man who stood off and observed the scene about him with 
that superior air of a smart little man who could have al- 
ways done things better. No doubt John C. Fremont did 
try the patience of his cartographer, but it is Fremont who 
stands out in these notes, not Preuss. In a second respect 
the notes are disappointing. They lack the quality of the 
maps. In places the reader begins to ask the question how 
it was that the precise geographer who made the excellent 
Preuss maps could stoop to recording some of the common- 
place stuff that he wrote in his notes. After this is said it 
is only fair to say that there is a lot of good content ma- 
terial. Despite the superior air and the complaining of the 
German cartographer, there are tremendously interesting 
insights into the hardships and difficulties of the expedi- 
tions along the trails. 


This reviewer cannot help asking why Preuss returned 
to the West when he disliked Fremont and the country so 
much. Both Kit Carson and John C. Fremont might have 
been less than charitable to their grumbling companion if 
they had known what he was writing in his notebooks. 


If Preuss had been as careful in his literary efforts as 
he was at drawing his maps, this volume of notes no doubt 
would be a tremendously valuable complement to the Fre- 
mont journals, but he was not. The content of these notes 
is of mixed value. Some of it makes a substantial contri- 
bution, while other parts of it are nothing but carping. The 
editors and translators have done well by the notes. Their 
editorial notes and comments add materially to the value 
of this new source on western exploration. The biggest 
solid value Preuss’s notes has is to end all questioning as 
to what the cartographer saw in the country as he went 
along. 


University of Kentucky THOMAS D. CLARK 
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A Trip to Pike’s Peak and Notes By the Way, etc. By C. M. 
Clark, M.D. With Editorial and Biographical Notes by 
Robert Greenwood. (San Jose, California: The Talis- 
man Press, 1958, ix + 129 pp. Illustrations. $6.00.) 


Dr. Clark’s account of his trip to the Colorado gold 
fields was first published in 1861 shortly after his return to 
the “states.” It is described in Wagner-Camp’s bibliography 
of original travel narratives as “One of the very few books 
giving a contemporary account of the Pike’s Peak stam- 
pede.” The 1861 edition has long been out of print and is a 
collector’s item, and the current book, the first republica- 
tion of Dr. Clark’s narrative, is issued in an edition of only 
five hundred copies. 


The title page of the original book defined it as “Being 
Descriptive of Incidents and Accidents that Attended the 
Pilgrimage; of the Country through Kansas and Nebraska; 
Rocky Mountains; Mining Regions, Mining Operations etc., 
etc.” Dr. Clark announced in his preface that he did not 
mean to persuade or restrain anyone from going to the gold 
fields but rather to give a truthful account of “the troubles 
and trials that the emigrant encounters and of what is seen 
in passing through Kansas, Nebraska and the mountains.” 


Clark, a young Chicago doctor, made his prospecting 
trip to the Rocky Mountains in the spring of 1860. His 
party left from St. Joseph, Missouri because he believed 
that point offered better facilities for the purchase of sup- 
plies than did the other “jumping off’ points of Leaven- 
worth, Omaha, and Nebraska City. He traveled the Oregon 
Trail through Kansas and Nebraska and the description of 
that famous highway will be, to many readers, the most 
valuable portion of the book. He observed the Pony Ex- 
press in action, with “the pony on the full run and wet with 
perspiration.” He listed the numerous stations or ranches 
along the way where at best a traveler could purchase pro- 
visions for man and beast and at worst could obtain a drink 
of bad whiskey and some grudgingly given information. 
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Clark observed his fellow pilgrims with a professional 
eye and commented on the ills that plagued them and the 
remedies they used. “Every man, however, had a package 
of drugs and nostrums, with written directions for use, 
sometimes consisting of blue pills, a little ipecac and opium, 
together with a bottle of peppermint, pain killer and some- 
body’s ‘sovereign remedy for all ills.’ ” 


The doctor did not find gold in paying quantities. How- 
ever, he observed the Indians, hunted the bison which he 
defined as Bos Americanus, visited the lusty Denver City 
where he witnessed a more or less legal hanging and in- 
spected many of the “diggings” of the Rocky Mountains. 
When the party finally decided to give up the venture and 
return east he was rather reluctant to leave a delightful 
stream where he was catching the largest speckled trout 
that he had ever seen. 


The narrative ends with words of advice to prospective 
travelers to the gold fields. Among his suggestions were 
the following points. Every company should have a cow. 
Flour, meal, bacon, potatoes, molasses, sugar and coffee 
were essentials, dried and preserved fruits, the condiments, 
and a good article of whiskey the luxuries. Beans and bo- 
logna should be left at home because beans cannot be cooked 
properly on the trail and bologna causes thirst and “The 
drinking of large quantities of water should be guarded 
against as it weakens the system.” 


The editor has retained the text, punctuation and spell- 
ing of the original. He has added a useful index and bio- 
graphical material concerning Dr. Clark. The corrections 
of a page of Errata have been incorporated into the text 
of the new edition. There are eighteen tinted sketches of 
mountain and trail scenes; however, they are disappoint- 
ingly small. 


A Trip to Pike’s Peak is entertaining reading and a 
worthwhile contribution to overland and gold rush litera- 
ture. 


Nebraska State Historical Society DONALD F. DANKER 
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The Illustrated Book of American Folklore. By Ben Botkin 
and Carl Withers. Illustrated by Irv Docktor. (New 
York: Grosset and Dunlap, 1958. 100 pp. $3.95.) 


The “folklore tree,” in the blue of heaven, overlays the 
page of Acknowledgments in The Illustrated Book of Amer- 
ican Folklore. The wide-branching tree with its roots is a 
symbol of the many times and places on which our Ameri- 
can history and culture are based. The tree design is taken 
from a Pennsylvania German crib quilt stitched about 
eighty years ago. 


American Folklore with its more than two hundred 
stories and rhymes is a beautiful book. There are a dozen 
full-page drawings and many smaller ones, all in gay colors. 
The print is large and clear, the paper strong, and the bind- 
ing durable, to stand up under much handling by young 
readers. 


One feels that the authors enjoyed collecting these 
stories for American children. Dr. B. A. Botkin is known 
to Nebraskans as a distinguished alumnus of the State Uni- 
versity, where he completed work for his doctorate in folk- 
lore under the late Dr. Louise Pound. He has been Chief 
of the Archive of American Folksong in the Library of Con- 
gress and President of the American Folklore Society. He 
has edited eighteen books on folk culture, including the re- 
gional “Treasuries” of the American West, South, and New 
England. Carl Withers is an anthropologist specializing in 
American-Indian and Latin-American cultures, and he is 
the author of several books of rhymes, riddles, and chants 
for children. 


The artwork has been designed to harmonize with the 
text and executed with freshness, vigor and imagination. 
The expressions on the faces of birds, beasts and insects 
who appear in the fables and other tales are a special 
delight. 


American Folklore presents a well-balanced, repre- 
sentative collection of folk tales, tall tales, legends, fables, 
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riddles, rhymes and chants. They come from many times 
and almost every ethnic group; American Indian, Anglo- 
American, Afro-American, Spanish, Louisiana French, Ital- 
ian, Russian, Polish, Jewish, Norwegian, Chinese, Japa- 
nese, Hawaiian and Puerto Rican. 


The contents are well balanced between tales and 
rhymes, most of the twelve sections containing both. Par- 
ents, librarians and teachers will be interested in the two 
front pages which group the contents into Read-Aloud 
Stories; Wonder and Enchantment; Talking Animals; Bag 
of Tricks; Noodle Stories; Catches, Teasing and Nonsense 
Tales; Tall Tales; Jests, Riddle Stories; Scary Stories; 
Heroes and Strong Men; Fables and Parables. At Christ- 
mas time the last group is of special interest. “The Christ- 
mas Tree” is a Norwegian legend collected in the United 
States twenty years ago. “When Jesus Came to Supper” 
is a parable collected in North Carolina in 1936, but known 
to most of us. 


Only adults are likely to read the last two pages—Title 
Index and Notes. In six columns of fine print the authors 
name the source of each selection, some from old scrap- 
books or other manuscripts as well as from authentic ver- 
sions in folklore societies’ publications. All readers will 
recognize some stories and rhymes with which they are 
familiar, though the version may come from some distant 
land. 


The authors explain in their preface, About Folklore 
and This Book, “All these things are what folklorists call 
oral literature because they travel by word of mouth, de- 
lighting the tongue and ear with the rhythms and tunes of 
speech.” 


So contagious are these rhythms that I felt I must hear 
some of them read aloud. An obliging children’s librarian 
at the Lincoln City Library told a group of their little girls 
that I would like their opinion of a new book. I read a few 
stories, which they chose by the pictures. Then one of them, 
in the fourth grade, read aloud easily and happily to us 
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until their mothers came for them. A pleasant custom fol- 
lowed in their school is worthy of note. When one of the 
pupils has a birthday, instead of celebrating with ice cream 
and cake, as formerly, the pupils now contribute money to 
buy a book for their school library. They decided that The 
Illustrated Book of American Folklore would be a good 
book to buy. 


Lincoln, Nebraska MAMIE MEREDITH 


In Support of Clio: Essays in Memory of Herbert A. Kellar. 
Edited by William B. Hesseltine and Donald R. McNeil. 
(Madison: State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1958. 
x + 214 pp. Portrait, bibliography. $5.00.) 


Herbert A. Kellar, who was born in Hooper, Nebraska, 
February 21, 1887 and died in Madison, Wisconsin, Octo- 
ber 8, 1955, made a profound contribution to historical 
scholarship in America. For thirty-five years he served as 
director of the McCormick Historical Association and de- 
veloped one of the nation’s most important collections of 
materials relating to agricultural history. His interests, 
however, ranged far beyond his own organization and he 
will be long remembered for his indefatigable work in the 
encouragement of historical research and the promotion of 
organizations to encourage historical study. 


The State Historical Society of Wisconsin, to which 
the great McCormick Collection was transferred in 1951, 
has provided a fitting tribute to Herbert Kellar’s career by 
publishing this series of essays, in which various activities 
and organizations which aid and abet the historian are dis- 
cussed. As the editors point out in the Preface, the essays 
were suggested by the various facets of Kellar’s career, and 
their titles suggest the wide range of his activities: “The 
W. P. A. Historical Records Survey,” “Manuscript Collect- 
ing,” “Public Archives in the United States,” “Mechanical 
Aids in Historical Research,” “Foundations and the Study 
of History,” “Historical Organizations as Aids to History,” 
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“The Growth of Agricultural History,” “The Historian as 
Editor,” and “Historical Restorations.” 


Members of historical societies probably will find “His- 
torical Organizations as Aids to History” by David D. Van 
Tassel and James A. Tinsley among the most interesting of 
the essays in this volume. It provides, in capsule form, a 
history of the historical society movement in the United 
States—a movement whose significance is too little appre- 
ciated by both professional historians and the general pub- 
lic. Citizens of an agricultural commonwealth, such as 
Nebraska, also will find much that is suggestive in Wayne 
D. Rasmussen’s discussion of the growth of agricultural 
history. Indeed, all of the essays can be read with profit 
by both the professional historian and the interested lay- 
man. 


In their excellent Preface, the editors state that while 
these essays were suggested by Herbert Kellar’s career, 
they are not about him. Inevitably, however, Kellar’s name 
appears repeatedly throughout the volume—many of the 
subjects treated simply could not be discussed adequately 
without reference to his career. 


This volume was well conceived and well executed, and 
in reading it one is impressed not only with Herbert Kel- 
lar’s contributions to the cause of Clio, but also with the 
importance of the work of those members of the historical 
profession who labor in the archives, the historical socie- 
ties, and the museums where the materials of history are 
preserved and made available for the use of scholars and 


the public. 
University of Nebraska JAMES C. OLSON 
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Agricultural History, October, 1958. The issue is de- 
voted to a study of the Turner Thesis with an article by 
Gene Gressley on the historiography of the subject and 
papers by Norman Simler and Gilman Ostrander from a 
session at the 1958 Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion meeting dealing with the Safety Valve and the Germ 
theories and their relations to the Frontier Thesis. 


“Etienne Veniard de Bourgmont’s ‘Exact Description 
of Louisiana’,” edited by Marcel Giraud, translated by Mrs. 
Max W. Meyer, The Bulletin of the Missouri Historical 
Society, October, 1958. 


Edgar A. Hornig, “Campaign Issues in the Presiden- 
tial Election of 1908,” Indiana Magazine of History, Sep- 
tember, 1958. 


Homer E. Socolofsky, “The Evolution of a Home Grown 
Product, Capper Publications,” Kansas Historical Quar- 
terly, Summer, 1958. 


Richard A. Bartlett, “Freedom and the Frontier: A 
Pertinent Re-examination,” Mid-America, July, 1958. 
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Allan G. Bogue, “The Iowa Claim Clubs: Symbol and 
Substance,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Septem- 
ber, 1958. 


Paul C. Wermuth, “Willa Cather’s Virginia Novel,” 
Virginia Cavalcade, Spring, 1958. 


Notice of the appearance of a new magazine of West- 
ern History, Arizona and the West has been received. The 
magazine will be published by the University of Arizona 
with John A. Carroll as editor. It will first appear with 
the spring issue of 1959. 


Omaha University is holding the second Missouri Val- 
ley Conference of Collegiate Teachers of History, March 13 
and 14, 1959. 
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The Nebraska State Historical Society was founded as 
the State Historical Society and Library Association in 1867, 
the year Nebraska was admitied to the Union. It was re 
organized as the Nebraska State Historical Society in 1878 
It was constituted as a state organization by act of the Ne 
braska Legislature in 1883, and designated custodian of all 
public records, documents, and other materials of historical 
value by legislative act of 1905. It moved into its present air- 
conditioned, fireproof building in 1953 


The Society was created to collect and preserve the record 
of Nebraska and its people. It maintains archives, a library, 
and a museum for use of the public. It is particularly anxious 
to secure valuable records and materials now in private hands 
where they cannot be preserved 


In performing its important function, it solicits the support 
of all public-spirited citizens—support which can best be ex 
pressed through membership in the Society. Membership car 
ries with it a voice in the government of the Society, including 
election of the members of the Executive Board. Members 
receive, without further payment, NEBRASKA HISTORY, pub 
lished quarterly; and the HISTORICAL NEWS LETTER, issued 
monthly. Applicants for membership should address W. D 
Aeschbacher, Director, Nebraska State Historical Society, 1500 
R Street, Lincoln 8, Nebraska 
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